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ABSTRACT 

Eight presentations are Included In these 
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INTRODUCTION 

This conference is the outgrowth of many discussions at the annual 
Southern Region Marketing and Distributive Education Conference. The MDE 
teacher-educators attending these conferences consistently expressed a 
desire for a research conference that would provide a forum for pre- 
senting research findings to the peer group and to other educational 
audiences. 

The MDE group felt that a vehicle was needed for teacher-education 
personnel (especially persons new to the field) to become active in MDE 
research, presentation and publication. It was recommended that mlnl- 
workshops be held at the conference covering topics such as: grants- 
manshlp, selecting research topics, preparing narrative materials from 
raw data. etc. Various other types of research agenda can be prepared 
as needs arise. 

Southern Region MDE teacher-educators are in agreement concerning 
the need for this type conference and desire that it should be an 
annual event. The 1988 research conference will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, in mid-April. The sponsoring univsrsi ties 
will be Auburn University. University of Pittsburgh, and University 
of Houston. 
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absir£Sl 

Sixty-nins, secondary, marketing education teachers in 
Illinois responded to a questionnaire designed to solicit, 
perceptions regarding the magnitude of their concerns. The 
concerns were grouped into seven categories, including* 
human relations, classroom management and routines, 
instructional activities and methods, personal concerns, 
conditions of work, evaluation problems, and professional 
growth. 

Responses were analyzed to determine if significant 
difference* occcurred among the aggregate responses of 
teachers grouped according to the following variablesi size 
of school, location of school, years of teaching experience, 
and sex. 

The investigator reached six conclusions and offered 
three recommendations. 



Concerns of Secondary, Marketing Education Teachers In Illinois: 

Implications for the Profession 

Summary of Research 
This study was designed to ascertain the concerns of Illinois 
secondary, marketing education teachers and the magnitude of those con- 
cerns as perceived by the teachers. 

Purpose of the Study 

Concerns were defined for this study as fears or problems perceived 
by teachers as affecting their roles in the teaching/learning process. 
The purpose of ascertaining the concerns and their magnitude was to 
enable teacher-educators to plan preservice and inservlce teacher education 
programs designed to help teachers overcome such concerns. Insomuch as 
curriculum directors, school administrators, and other supervisory 
personnel may also be In a position to alleviate some of the concerns or 
help the teachers successfully cope with the concerns. It was believed 
that they, too, would find the results of the study to be helpful. 

The Problem 

The problem was to determine the concerns and the magnitude of concerns 
In seven categories: human relations, classroom management and routines, 
Instructional activities and methods, personal concerns, conditions of 
work, evaluation problems, and professional growth. 

In addition, four null hypotheses were tested to determine if sicni- 
f leant differences existed. They were: 
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1. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers from small, medium, and large schools in terms of thei 
perceptions of concerns. 

2. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers from rural, small city, suburban, and urban locations 
in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

3. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers, who sre classified as first-year, second-year, third- 
year, or experienced, in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

4. There is no Significant difference among male and female, secondar 
iiiarketing education teachers in terms of their perceptions of concerns 

Procedures 

The teachers chosen to participate in this study included the 
ninety-two teacher-coordinators listed in the 1985-86 Illinois DECA 
Directory . Useable completed survey instruments were returned by 69 
of the teachers. 

The survey instrument was originally developed and validated by 
Underwood for the purpose of collecting data from a group of teachers 
representing another discipline. 

For each concern listed on the questionnaire, a mean score of the 
magnitude of difficulty was derived. This score was calculated by 
averaging the numerical values assigned to the concern by responde'^ts. 
Tables were constructed to show the meir, scores and rar.r. order of 
ceived concerns within each category. 

For each category of concerns listed in the questionnaire, an 
unweighted means analysis was used. The two factors in the ANOVA 

5 
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table were: (1) sex, and (2) teaching experience. To test the effect 
of school size and school location on the degree of difficulty of 
perceived concerns of secondary, marketing education teachers, a one- 
way analysis of variance technique was used for each category of concerns. 

Each hypothesis was tested at the .05 level of significance. For 
any rejection c a null hypothesis about the main effects, a Scheffe 
multiple comparison technique was utilized. 

Findings 

As a result of analyzing the data, it was found that: 

1. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of 
difficulty of the seven categories of concerns among secondary, 
marketing education teachers from small, medium, and large schools. 

2. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of diffi- 
culty of the seven categories of concerns on the opinionnaire among 
teachers from rural, small city, suburban, and urban locations. 

3. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of diffi- 
culty of the seven categories of concerns among teachers who were classi- 
fied as first-year, second-year, third-year, and experienced. 

4. Significant differences existed in three categories— personal concerns, 
evaluation problems, and professional growth— in the perceived level of 
difficulty between male and female, secondary, marketing education teache'-s. 

The secondary, marketing education teachers' perceived concerns 
leve greatest i^ the category labt'ed "conciitions o* work." The si> 
remaining categories, ranked from greatest magnitude of perceived 
difficulty to least magnitude of perceived difficulty follow: 
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instructional activities and methods, classroom maragement and routines, 
personal concerns, professional growth, • human relations, and evaluation 
. problems. 

Six of the top ten concerns were from the category of "professional 
growth," and two were from the category, "conditions of work." The 
remaining two were from the categories of "personal concerns" and 
"classroom management." 

Conclusions 

The findings of this study appear to .justify the following conclus- 
ions: 

1. Professional growth and conditions of work are categories that con- 
cern Illinois marketing education teachers to a greater extent than class- 
room or pedagogical matters. 

2. Illinois secondary marketing education teachers want opportunities 
for advancement. 

3. Teachers appear to want to become more actively Involved in the 
decision-making process as it relates to school policies. 

4. Teachers believe that great demands are placed on tbeir time. Pro- 
fessional activities should take priority over clerical activities. 

5. Teachers desire supervisory assistance in endeavors directed at the 
improvement of the teaching process. 

Recommend c : i ons 

The following recommendations were formulated as a result of this st.jdy. 

1. Teacher education institutions within the state of Illincis 
should consider the concerns of secondary, marketing education teachers 
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as they plan preservice instruction. Strategies for overcoming or 



2, In-service instructional programs for the secondary, marketing 
education teachers should be designed to respond to the concerns of 
greatest magnitude. Perhaps workshops sponsored by professional 
organizations such as the Illinois Vocational Association or the 
Illinois Association of Marketing Education can address the most acute 
concerns. 

3. Some of the concerns can best be addressed by secondary school 
administrators who have direct control over the working conditions and 
working environment. The profession needs to formulate strategies for 
bringing such concerns to the attention of administrators and for 
encouraging responsive actions. 



alleviating concerns should be developed. 
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Concarns of 8»cond«ry MarkatinQ Education T««ch»r« in Xllinoist 

Implications for th« Prof»B«ion 
Pramarvica and insarvica taachar «>ducation programs in 
markating aducation should ba structurad to aliaviata con- 
carns or to anabla taachars to succassfully copa with such 
concarns. In addition, school administrators and 
school board mambars (dacision makars) naad to undarstand 
concarns in ordar to improva working anvironmants if out- 
standing candidatas ara to ba attractad to taach markating 
aducation and ba ratainad in tha profassion. 

Whila racant rasaarch has baan conductad concarning 
problams facad by taachars, such studias hava not baan 
consistant in contant nor methodology. Lacawall (Univarsity 
of Arkansas, X9a3> complatad a study focusing upon Job 
satisfaction of faculty in tha community collagas and post 
sacondary vocat ional-tachnical schools in Arkansas, whila Kanu 
(Univarsity of Wisconsin — Madison, 1983) conductad an 
analysis of Job satisfaction and participation in insarvica 
aducation programs of Wisconsin post sacondary businass and 
offica aducation taachars. Montgomary (Univarsity of 
Gaorgia, 1983) confinad har rasaarch to a study of tha 
taaching difficult ias of baginning businass aducation 
taachars throughout tha Unitad Statas. Allan (MirksiiDS 
«Cd DillClbliilifS EdiiC*4iaD Dlflllt» l^fl^> raportad tha turn- 
ovar ratas of markating and distributiva aducation taachar- 
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coordinators in secondary programs. McKinney (EiCtl iOd 
ElDdlOflli ISaS) addressed a new approach in the structure of 
teaching/learning environments for vocational education, 
that of incorporating the views of stakeholders — students, 
teachers, parents, and others — with views of administrators. 

This study was undertaken to examins the perceptions of 
secondary, marketing education teachers as related to seven 
categories of concerns. The categorie werei <1> human 
relations, <2> classroom management and routines, 
<3) instructional activities and methods, <4> personal concerns, 
<S) conditions of work, <6> evaluation problems, and <7> 
professional growth. More specif ical ly, the problem was i 
to determine the extent of perceived difficulty secondary, 
marketing education teachers in Illinois attached to fears 
or problems that affect their role in the teaching/ learning 
process. 

In addition, perceptions about concerns were elicited 
to test the following null hypotheses. 

1. There is no significant difference among secondary, 
marketing education teachers from small, medium, and large 
schools in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

2. There is no significant difference amonw secondary, 
marketing education teachers from rural, small city, suburban, 
and urban locations in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 
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3. Thara is no significant diffaranca among sacondary, 
markating aducation taachars, who ara classifiad as first- 
yaar, sacond-yaar, third-yaar, or axpariancad, in tarms of 
thair parcaptions of concarns. 

4. Thara is no significant di ffaranca among mala and 
famala, sacondary, Markating aducation taachars in tarms of 
thair parcaptionr^ of concarns. 

&t£iQitifiD fi£ IwaoM 

Tha connotations attachad to a faw tarms usad in this 
study may not ba apparant to tha raadar. Tharafora, tha 
following dafinitions may ba usaful. 

CfiJOfilCfil' Faars or pcoblams parcaivad by taachars as 
aff acting thair rola in tha taaching/laarning procass. 

ElCllr^MC ItlCbtCl* « parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants and is amployad as a taachar for 
tha first tima. 

8tC&Qtil=^tAC ItftCtl«C« ft parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants, has complatad ona yaar of 
taaching and is amployad for tha sacond yaar. 

ItliCdz^lAt: ItACbtCi ^ parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants, has complatad two yaars of 
taaching and is amployad for tha third yaar. 

EdQICitQCld IllCtltC« ft parson who maats stata cart if icat i 
raquiramants and has complatad thraa or mora ymmrm of taaching. 
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SiDAii Sfidflfil" ^ ••condary •chool in which f»w»r than 
SOO studants are anrolled. 

QldiUffizSiStSl fiCtlftal" « ••condary •chool in which b»tw»»n 
SOO and 999 studants ar« anrolltfd. 

Lirfll Scbaal" ^ macondary mchool in which 1,000 or 
Mor* stud ants ar« anrollad. 

This study wa» dasignad following tha aama baaic 
procaduras M«ad by Undarwood and Davia (Ball St at a 
Univaraity, 1983) in thair aaaaaamant of tha concarna of 
Indiana buainaaa and warkating aducation taachara. Major 
modifications to thair dn^tgn includad limiting tha 
population to markating aducation taachar-coordinators and 
using a total population instaad of a sampla population. 

fiilA CfilltSilfiD 

Tha survay instruwant originally davalopad and 

validatad by Undarwood was adoptad for tha purposa of data 

CO 11 act ion. 

Tha 12fi5=fl6 lllicai* BECQ ttiCtCtaCil was usad to 
idantify tha sacondary, markating aducation taachar- 
coordinators who wara askad to raspond to tha survay 
instrumant. Tha BiCtCtaCJi containad antrias for aach school 
within tha stata with an activa DECft chaptar, that is, with 
a currant ly validatad chartar and with mambarship duas- 
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paying w«wb»r«. The n«w»« of nin«ty-two tMcher- 
coordinators were taken from the DiClClftCit- There were 
additional Marketing teacher-coordinatore within the atatef 
however, their achoole were excluded becauee of the inactive 
status of a DECA chapter. 

The population wa» eent a cover letter, eurvey 
inetrument, and poatage-paid return envelope. Three week* 
later, a follow-up waa aent to those who had not yet 
returned the instrument. 

Useable completed survey instruments were returned by 
69 marketing education teachers. This represented a 73 
percent response rate. According to Morris and Gold 
<BfiCfli*D4«illU42^ QaiEltlaDl JfllOilllf l«77>, a 75 percent 
response from a population of ninty-two yields a margin or 
error not greater than five percent at the .05 level of 
probability. 

For each concern listed on the questionnaire, a mean 
score of the magnitude of difficulty was derived. This 
score was calculated by averaging the numerical values 
assigned to the concern by respondents. The higher the mean 
score for each item, the higher the perceived level of 
concern for that particular item. Tables were constructed 
to show the mean scores and rank order of perceived concern, 
within each category. 
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For each category of concerns listed in the 
questionnaire, an unweighted means analysis was used. This 
design was chosen because the cell frequencies were unequal 
and dispropprtional. The two factors in the ANOVA table 
werei (1) sen and (S) teaching eMperience. To test the 
effect of school size and school location on the degree of 
difficulty of perceived concerns of secondary marketing 
education teachers, a one-way analysis of variance technique 
was used for each category of concerns. 

Each hypothesis was tested at the .05 level of 
significance. The data used in the analysis of variance 
were each respondent* s total st^re within each concern 
category. The score was calculated by summing the responses 
to each concern within the broad categories under consideration 

For any rejection of a null hypothesis about the main 
effects, a Scheffe multiple comparison technique was 
utilized. This method was used because it permits 
significant differences between pairs of means to be 
identified when working with unequal sample numbers. 

The data in Table 1 show the means and rank order of 
perceived concerns contained in the category of human 
relations. 
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TABLE 1 

NMnt and lUnk Ordtr of Ptrctlvcd Conctms of Stcondary, Mirkedn« Education Ttachcrt 
1H tte Catt9ory of Hmmo Rtlotlont 



Conctrn Htm Rank 



Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with tht principal 


1.783 


4 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with adulnl strati vt ptrsonnti 
othtr than tht principal 


1.941 


2 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with otntr itacntrs 


1.232 


10 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with partnts 


1.768 


5 


Esubllshing ^ood rtlatlonshlps with studtnts during school hours 


1.435 


8 


EsUbllshIng good rtlatlonshlps with studtnu afUr school hours 


1.397 


9 


Esubllshing good rtlatlonshlps with non-ctrtlfltd ptrsonnti 


1.145 


11 


Establlshlng'tfftctlvt conninlcatlons and working rtlatlonshlps 
with suptrvlsors 


1.S37 


7 


Undtrstanding comunlty probltns. culturts. and traditions 


1.735 


6 


UndtrsUndIng txptctatlons of adulnl stra tors and suptrvlsors 


2.000 


I 


EsttbllsMng working rtlatlonshlps witlrguldanct ptrsonnti 


1.912 


3 


Grand Mtan 


1.625 





l-No Difficulty -hattvtr 2-S11ghtly Difficult 3.Modtrattly Difficult 
4«S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 5«E«trttly Difficult 



Secondary, m«rk»tinfl .ducat ion t»«ch»r« p«rc»lva»d conc»rn« 
in thi« category to range from "no difficulty Nh«t»v«r" to 
•••lightly difficult." 

Tabl. 2 d«pict« th« magnitud. of difficulty p.rc.xv.d 
by ••condary marketing •ducat ion t.ach.r* in th« category o 
classrooM management and routine*. 
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TABLE 2 



NMns and iUnk Order of Ptrctlvtd Conctms of Secondary. Marktting Education Ttachvrt 
In th« CattQory of Classrooi Nanagantnt and Routlnts 


Conctrn 

« 


Mian 


Rank 


Handling probiM of pupil control and diKlplInt 


1.691 


5 


Notlvating pupil Inttrtst and rtsponso 


Z.SM 


1 
1 


KMpIng rtcords and aaklng rtports 


1.765 


J 


Budgttlng class tiM 


1.544 


6 


Ottenilning policies for doncratlc pupil control 


1.552 


7 


Handling problMS of absaneos and tardlntss . 


1.926 


2 


Olsptnsing and collecting Mttrlals and paptrs 


1.309 


9 


Otvt loping rapport Hth studtnts 


1.338 


8 


UndtrsUndIng tht behavior of pra- and tarly adoltsctnts 


1.750 


4 


Grand Htan 


1.713 




l«No Difficulty Mhatavtr 2-S11gM1y Difficult 


3-Nodtratt1y Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1c«nt1y Difficult S»Extr«Mly Difficult 






Motivating pupil intarast and rasponsa 


was viawad as 


tha 



graatast coticarn followad by handling problams of absancas 
and tardinass. 

Tha third catagory, instructional activitias and 
mathods, was tha largast catagory with a listing of 20 
concarna. Tha maan and rank for aach concarn is containad 
in Tabla 3. 
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^i!^nt !nd Rank Ord.r of Ptretivtd Conctrn. of SKoridjry. Hirktting Educition TtiChtr. 



Conetrn 

FonwUtIng InstructloMi objtctivts 
Soquanclnt Instruction 
Explaining tubjtct Mtter 
Proscribing Instruction 
Individual ixing Instruction 
Providing onrlctatnt actlvltlts 
Providing rwtdlil ictlvltlts 
Soltcting Instructional aiUrUls 
Making approprlatt and aianlngful asslgtwants 
Planning and prtpArIng Itssons 
Stlmlatlng critical thinking 
using audio-visual oqulpatnt 
Utilizing Instructional aattrlals 
Using coMunlty rtsourcts 
Loading class and sa*ll group discussions 
Using qutstlon-asking tochnlquos 

Giving studonts a shart la planning obiictlvts and Itarnlng actlvltlts 
Dtvtloping In studwtt good tpiork »nd study habits 
Handling controvtrslal topics 
l^storlng s iibjoc t aattor 

Grand Mian 



Ntan 

1.647 
1.382 
1.235 
1.394 
2.01S 
2.059 
2.343 
1.716 
1.441 
1.294 
2.537 
1.682 
1.424 
2.471 
1.882 
1.662 
2.500 
2.493 
2.176 
1.358 

1.833 



Rank 

13 

17 

20 

16 
8 
7 
5 
10 
14 
19 
1 

11 
15 
4 
9 
12 
2 
3 
6 
18 



2«Sllghtly Difficult 
5«Extr«Mly Difficult 



3-Modtrattly Difficult 



l-No Difficulty *<hattvor 
4«S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 



Th» application of t»achinQ mathods appeared to ba of littli 
concern. Th« concern parc.iv.d to tim of gr.atast rnagnitud. 
was atiMulating critical thinking, followed by giving 
studanta a »har« in planning obj.ctiv.a and learning 
act ivit im: 

Th» data pr»«»nt«d in Tabl» 4 r»f l«ctB the teachers' 
concern* which were defined as personal. 
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TABLE 4 

MMns an4 Rank Ordtr of Ptrctlvtd Conctms of Secondary, Narktting Education Toachtrs 
In tiM Cattgory of Ptrsonil Conctms 



Conctrn 


Mtan Rank 


Living conditions 


1.368 7 


Salary 


2.48S 2 


rnyiicai nMiin 


1 26S 9 


Personal appoaranct 


1.324 8 


Pol St and stif-confldtnct 


1.388 6 


Ltlsurt-tiM actlvltlts 


1.761 4 


OoMnds on tiM 




Acctpting school's philosophy and objtctlvts 


1.76S 3 


Adjusting to sundards of txptcttd ttachtr conduct 


1.119 10 


Acadtflic frttdoa 


1.463 S 


Grand Ntan 


1.668 


l«No Difficulty Mhattvtr i-Sllgtitly Difficult 


3-Mpdtratt1y Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 5-ExtrtiMly Difficult 





The market i no •ducation t»«ch«rm w«r« wore concerned about 
damanda on time than salaryi however, thair concarna as 
ralatad to salarias ovarshadowad tha ramaining aight 
eoncarna. 



Tha markating aducation taachara raapondad to 1 
diffarant concarnm ralatad to conditions of work- 
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Munt and lUnk Ordtr of Ptrctlvsd Conetnis of Soeondary, Nirktting Education Ttachtrs 
In tho Cat««ury df Conditions of Work • • ' 



• Coneom 


Mian 


Rank 


Quantity and qual ity of rtsourets and MttrlaU 


2.000 


13 


Quantity and quality of tqulpMnt. 


2.3S3 


4 


•ulldm ficllltlts 


2.isg 


11 


Class schodult 

• 


2.174 


9 


Pupil -toactar ratio 

• 


2.087 


12 


Miibtr of dlfforont prtparatlons 


2.6S1 


2 


AppMrancf of toachlng onvlrofMnt 


1.882 


IS 


Off Ico and Mric spact 


2.188 


7.S 


Socrotarlal and paraproftsslonal staff 


2.164 


10 


Socuring suppIlM 


1.98S 


14 


Naving onough school tlat for planning and preparing 


2.794 


1 


Saining adilnl strati vo and suporvlsory support 


2.338 


S 


Ungth of class porlod 


1.691 


16 


Toachlng asslgnatnt coaponsurato with training 


1.377 


10 


Pollclos for portonal buslntss and sick Itavo 


1.594 


17 


Atslgnatnt of txtra duty 


2.188 


7.5 


Acquiring up-to-datt oqulpwrat 


2.43S 


3 


Having onough oqulpMnt for offoetlvo hntructlon 


2.279 


6 


Crand Nno . 


2.132 





l-No Difficulty Mhativtr 2-sn9ht1y Difficult 3-Nodtrac«1y Difficult 

4-S1gn1f1cant1y Difficult S-CxtroMly Difficult 



T^bla S showm that th« taachars* gr«at«»t eoncarn in this 
catagory was having anough school tima for planning and 
praparation folloMad by tha numbar of di ffarant 
praparat ions. 

Data containad in Tabla 6 show tha laaans and rank ordar 
of parcaivad concarns containad in tha category of 
aval uat ion problaras. 
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TABIC 6 

MMiis ind tank Ordtr of Ptrctivti Conctmt of SKondiry, Mirkttinfl Edeica««Ofl Twehtri 
In tiM Uttgory of Evaluation Problaas 



Conctm 



Constructing tMCharHwdf Usts 

Using toachcTHMdt ttsts to diagnost iMmlng-ntods of studtntt 
(rading tosts 
Adiinl storing tuts 
Assigning grades 

Agroolng with school* s grading pollclts and proctdurts 

Involving studonts In sol f -oval uatlon 

Using ttsts to tvaluato tfftctlvtntss of teaching Mtorlals 
and Instructional Mtorlals 

Inttrproting and utilizing «**ndardl2td achltvaaint and aptltudt tasts 
A^lnlsUrlng sUndardlzod ach1tv«Mnt and aptltudt Usts 
Evaluating hoMMork 

Evaluating ifftctlvt outcoMS of ilnstnictlon 



Moan 


Rank 


1.7U 


7 


1.893 




1.478 


11 


1.174 


l€ 


1 etc 
1.519 


lU 


1.609 


8 


2.269 


2 


2.029 


4.S 


2.4S2 


1 


2.121 


3 


1.S94 


9 


2.029 


4.S 



• 

Grand Moan 




1.522 




IHto Difficulty Mhattvtr 


2-S11ghtly Difficult 


3-Nodtrately Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 


S«extr«Mly Difficult 





lr»t«rpr»tina and utilisinQ •tandardized •chi.v.w.nt and 
^ptituda t«Btm was .inol-d-out by t.ach.r. as th.ir graatast 
concarn and tha adminiatrat ion of auch taata rankad third. 
Taachara Indicatad thay had vary littla concarn about 
adminiatarina and grading othar taata or aaaigning gradaa. 

Tha raapondanta ahowad graatar concarn for tha itama 
includad in tha aavanth catagory, profaaaional growth, than 
for tha othar catagoriaa. 
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TABU 7 



NMns and lUnk Order of Ptretlvtd Conctmi of Socondiry, Mirkotlng Educatton ToaclMrt 
In tlM Catogory of PreftitloMi Growth 

• 


Cc'.xorn 


MMn 


Rank 


Opportunltlot to obtorvo othor toachors 




2 


Oppertunltitt for advanced C0II090 work 


2.309 


8 


Opportunltlot for 1n-iorvlct Mork 


2.S6S 


6 


Suptrvliory attltUnco for livrovlng teaching Mthodt 


2.884 


4 


OpportiMltln for advancMnt 


3.194 


1 


AMMtr^iMitiM furtielfifttA In oroftiilofiAl omnlutlont 


1.721 


11 


Availability of profttslonal lltoraturt 


1.73S 


10 


Opportunltlot to read professional literature 


2.603 


5 


Opportunities to Mork In currlculia developMnt and iMprovanent 


2.348 


7 


Opportunities for demcratlc decisions Mklng on school policies 
and practices 


3.14S ' 


3 


Adequate policies for leaves of absence 


2.074 


9 


firand Mean 


1.628 




1-No Olf f icul ty »d»tever 2-Sl Ightl, iff Icul t 


3«Moderate1y Difficult 



4-Sl9n1f1cantly Difficult 5-Extrei»ly Difficult 



In fact, uiH of th« .l-ven concern* yielded M«an« in th« 
modarataly difficult rang*. 

As illustrated in Tabl. 8, how«v«r, th« grmnd mean for 
th« category, conditions of work, was of grsatsst overall 
concern followed by the category, instructional activities. 
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TAILE 8 

Grand Nnns and Rank Ordtr of th« S«vtn Catagorlts of Conctrns as Ptrctlvad by 
S«coAdary. Mrkttlng Education Toaetwrs 



Catoflory of Conctrns 


Grand Mun 


Rank 


HuMn Rtlatlort 


1.62S 


6 


Classrooa Minag«Mnt and Itoutlnos 


1.713 




Instructional Actlvltlts and Ntthods 


1.833 




Ptrsonal Conctrns 


1.668 




Conditions of Uork 


2.132 




Evaluation ProblMS 


' 1.S22 




Proftsslonal GroMth 


1.628 





e«t«gori«B .howlno l»««t conc.rn wh.n r.nk.d by grand in««n.. 

Uh.n comparlno th« m-Qnltud. of conc.rn .xpr.ss.d by 
..cond.ry, m.rk.tlno .duct^lon f.ch.r.. It i. Infr-.tina 
to not. that .-v-n of th. top t.n concrn. N.r. id.ntifi.d 
in the category of prof»««ion«l growth. 
TABLE 9 

Htans and Rank Ordtr of tht Ttn Grjattst Conctrns as Ptrct1v«i by 
Secondary, mrktting Education Tttchtrs 



Conetm 

Opportunltlts for advanctatnt 

Opportunltlts to obstrvt othtr ttachtrs 

Opportunltlts for dtiwcratic dtclsion 
■aking on school pollclts and practlcts 

OMtnds on tint 

Suptrvlsory asslsttnct for Inproving 
ttaching Mthods 

Having tnough school t1«t for planning 
and prtparing 

Nunbtr of difftrtnt prtparatlons 



Ntan 

3.194 
3.188 

3.145 
2.897 

2.884 

2.794 
2.681 



Rank Cattgory 

1 Proftsslonal Growth 

2 Proftsslonal Growth 

3 Prdftsslonal Growth 

4 Ptrsonal Conctrns 

5 Proftsslonal Growth 

6 Conditions of Uork 

7 Conditions of Work 

(table continues) 



TAiit • (contlniMd) 

SS^J-IS.'T.S?!!; {L'XilrTSSK?." 



Ntan 



Conctrn 

Opportuni titt to rtad proftstlonal 
1Utr«turt 

Opportunltitt for 1n-sorv1ca work 2.MS 
Motivating pupil inUrttt tnd rospento 2.*$44 



lUnk 

8 
9 

10 



C«togory 

ProfostlOMi QroMth 
ArofotsiOMi Growth 
Clastrooa MAMgtaont 



Two of th« top tan concerns war* from thi* c«toyory of 
conditions of work And ona mas from tha eatagory, clasaroora 
ManauttMsv^t . 

As shown in Tsbla 10, no significant dif farancas 
axistad in tha parcaivad laval of diffieultias of tho savan 
catoQorias of concarns ainong sacondary, rnarKating aducation 
taachors from small, madiuqn, and larga schools. 



TAIU 10 

Tho F-r*tio« for tho Cffoct of School. Stio as Calculatod for MCh 
CAtogory of Concorn. . 



UUgory of Concorn 


Soureo of Variation 


df 


MS 


f 


P 


HuMn Ro1«tions 


Schenl Si to 


2 


0.2U 


0.99C 


0.372 


Classrooa NanagaMnt 


School Si to 


2 


0.2S8 


1.067 


0.340 


InstnietioMi Activitiot 


School Si to 


2 


0.213 


0.901 


0.400 


Porsonal 


School Si to 


z. 


0.2S9 


1.189 


0.307 


Conditions of Work 


School Si to 


2 


0.034 


0.07S 


0.928 


Evaluation Problans 

• 


School Siio 


2 


0.244 


1.14S 


0.321 


Profastional Growth 


School Sizo 


2 


0.29$ 


1.228 


0.29S 



nfe& loachar Concerns 



Thub, tha results of the ons<-Msy analysis of variancs 

taehniqutto indicats ths ths F-ratio for thtt sffsct of school 
sizo did not allow ths null hypothusis to ba raJuctaiJ at tha 
•OS loval of siQnif icanca. 

Tha data in Tabla 1a show tha rasults of tho analysis 
of variance usad to datact significant diffarancas in trta 
raaponsas from taachars in urban, suburban, small city, and 
rural high schools. 

TMLC 11 

Tht f*rat1es for th« Cfftct of School Location at CalcuUtod for aach 
Category of Concorn 



Cataflory of Concam 


Sourca of Variation 


df 


NS 


F 




• 

Huaan Halations- - 


Location 


3 


0.4<9 


2.210 


0.0S9 


CUsirooa MnagMant 


Location 


3 


0.174 


0.729 


0.S36 


Initnietlonal Actlvltlot 


Location 


3 


0.365 


1.S66 


0.200 


Porsonal 


Location 


3 


0.046 


0.206 


0.892 


Conditions of Work 


Location 


3 


6.-238 


0.S23 


0.667 


Evaluation Problaas 


Location 


3 


0.419 


2.003 


0.U6 


Prof ass lonal QroMth 


Location 


3 


0.941 


2.007 


O.IOS 



No ttianificant diffarancas axistad in tha parcaivod loval of 
difficulty for tha savan cataQorias among taacharo in urban, 
suburban, small city, and rural high schools. 

Tha data in Tabla 12 show tha rasults of thu unwaightttd 
maana analysis usad to datact significant diffarancas in tha 
savun catagorias for tho offacts of aox and years of 
teaching aMperience. 
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TMU 12 

Th« F.rtt1o» for tht EffKU of Ut ind Yoort of bipwionco as ClcuUUd for neh 
toto9ory of Cowcorw . . 

atoQory of Coneom Sourco of VtrUtlon df MS F > 

jf. I'^iwi — f - -Stat- - - 

6.*T.T«. ________ .ti,. tf^gri^i — f - m - 

- r.aMi«^*- _ _ _ _,„^ if:gri«i — f - m - « 

Slunlflcarvt diff-r.r.c.. .Kl.fd l« th. c.t.florio,. of 
pB,.«.n«l concrn.. .v.lu.tlon probl...., -nd prof»c.ior..l 
Bro-ih b-tw«n ."d f-».l. t..eh-r.. Th-r-fora, the null 

hypothMlB was r»J«ct»d- 

No .lonlflcnt dlffi^^-nc- w-r. r.eord«d .« »h. r».ult 
of th. .ff«etm of y.-r. of t.-ehlno .Hp.rl»r.e.. 

CansluiifiDi ud BacsnutDdillfinik 

Whll. .n .r..ly.l. of th. d.t. could l.-d to « nu«.b.r of 
conclumlor... th. followlno -PP— " «» J"***"""' 

I. 8.cond.ry. ...rk.tir.9 .dueation t«ch.r. In lUlnoi. .r. 
„or. cor.c.rn-d with prof.a.lon.l arowth .nd condition, of 
WO.U ih.n th.y .r- with cl...roo«. .nd p.d*Booic.l ....tt.... 
, T..ch.r. do not vl.w th. cl...room « thu uUlM.t. .t.p 
on th.lr ca..T l.ddur, th.y want opportunitlo. fo. .dvanca«.r 
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3. Sine* tvAchars ar* concemad about tha lack of 
opportunity to obsarvo othar taAchars, it appaara that thio 
AvonuM of professional groMth is dattarving of attuntion. 

4. Taaehars dasiro to bocoma mora activaly involvad in iha 
daeision-making procass with a voica on achool policias and 
pract icas. 

5. Taachara faal that graat dawands ara plaead on thair 
tiMa, parhaps raaulting from clarical dutias which ara too 
fraquontly imposad upon profassionals. 

6. Toaehars dasiro suparvisory assistanca in andaavors 
desia>'<*d to improva taaching mathods. Too oftan, 
supervisors avaluata for tha purposa of tanura docisionti, 
not for tha purposa of improving instruction- 

Tha following racowwandat ions wara foriaulatad as a 

rosult of this study. 

1. Taachar aducation institutions within tho stato of 
Illinois should considar tha concarns of sacondary, 
Markating aducation taaehars as thay plan prasarvica 
instruction. Btratagias for ovarcowing or alloviating 
concarns should ba davolopad. 

2. Xn-*arvica instructional programs for tha 
sacondary, markating aducation toaehars should ba dasignod 
to respond to tha concerns of greatest magnitude. Perhaps 
workshops sponsored by professional organisations such as 
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thtt ZlXinois Vocational Haaociation or tha Xllinoia 
^^^Ajtu^ociAt ion of Markatinfl Education can addrasa iha kioct acuta 
cuncttrna* 

3* Soiiia of tha eoncorna can boat ba addraaaud by 
aocondary achool adminiatratora who hava diroct control ovar 
tho i^rkinQ conditiona and working anvironuant. Tha 
profoaaion naada to formal at a atratagiaa for bringing auch 
ebncarna to tha attantion of adiainiatratora and for ancourauing 
raaponaivu actiona. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to determine if 
significant differences existed among academic, 
vocational, and academic-vocational students as to 
numerical grade average, general self-concept, and six 
specific dimensions of self-concept as measured by the 
Piers Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. The 
curricular groups were taken from the eleventh grade of 
a suburban Alabama high school. Using analyses of 
variance, the Academic group was found to have a 
significantly higher numerical grade average than 
either the Vocational group or the Academic-Vocational 
group (£<.01). The Academic group scored significantly 
higher, (£<.05) than the Vocational group on the 
self-concept dimension. Intellectual and school 
Status. NO other significant differences were found. 
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Differences in Self-ConcepK and Achievement of 
vocational, Academic, and Academic-Vocational Students 

A review of the research completed within the last 
20 years revealed several studies which attempted to 
demonstrate differences in self-concept and/or 
achievement between vocational and nonvocational high 
school students. Studies by Korman (1967), Putnam, 
Hosie, and Hansen (1978), and Aniloff (1977) exemplify 
research which supported the position that these two 
groups have significantly different self-concepts. 
Other studies, such as Simpson (1976), and Taylor 
(1981), found no significant relationship between 
self-concept and career or curricular choice. 

Studies investigating differences in achievement 
of students choosing either an academic or vocational 
curriculum have also proauced mixed findings. For 
example. Peace (1975) found that high school vocational 
and nonvocational seniors had similar grade point 
averages. In a study by Woolf (1972), nonvocational 
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students scored significantly higher than vocational 
students on the variable of academic achievement. 

in the research reviewed, the subjects were 
generally divided Into such groups as vocational and 
nonvocatlonal or academic and nonacademic. Populations 
were drawn from various grade levels, or combinations 
of grade levels. 

Goodlad (1984) found that it would be virtually 
impossible for a student to change from a vocational to 
an academic concentration after the completion of the 
10th grade without significantly increasing the number 
of credits required for graduation. Therefore, the 
decision was made to concentrate this study on the 11th 
grade level* An analysis of the 11th grade population 
of Muscle Shoals High School, Muscle Shoals Alabama, 
revealed 3 distinct curricular groups. There was an 
academic group which Included students taking at least 
one higher mathematics, physical science, or foreign 
language course and not enrolled in any vocational 
course. A second group, designated vocational, was 
composed of students taking a vocational coarse and no 
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course In higher mathematics, physical science, or 
foreign language. The third group, labeled 
academic-vocational consisted of students who were 
taking at least one higher mathematics, physical 
science, or foreign language course and a vocational 
course. Separating the academic-vocational students 
from the academic students and the vocational students 
provided definition of comparison groups not found In 
any studies reviewed. 

The purpose of this study was to determine If 11th 
grade students choosing one of the three curricula 
described above were significantly different as to 
general self-concept, six specific dimensions of 
self-concept, or numerical grade average than 11th 
grade students choosing the other curricula. 

Method 

Subjects 

The population consisted of the entire Spring 1985 
cohort In the 11th grade at Muscle Shoals High School, 
MUscle Shoals, Alabama. A total of 137 subjects was 
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divided among hhe currlcular groups as follows: 
Vocational - 67, Academic - 45, and Academlc- 
Vocahlonal - 25. Included In hTie enrollment-- were 77 
girls and 60 boys. The population Included 15 black 
shudenhs and 122 whlhe students. Results otv ttL<i . " 
California Achievement Test, taken In the 10th grade, 
were available on 120 of the subjects. The scores were 
normally distributed. Muscle Shoals Is a middle class, 
suburban community. 

Instrumentation 

The Plers-Harrls Children's Self-Concept Scale 
(Piers & Harris, 1969) was selected to measure both 
general self -concept and the six dimensions of 
self-concept. The scale is an 80-item self -report 
questionnaire which yields a total (general) score, and 
scores on six specific dimensions of self-concept. The 
six sub-scales are Behavior, Intellectual and School 
Status, Physical Appearance and Attributes, Popularity, 
Anxiety, and Happiness and Satisfaction. Items on the 
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scale are scored In either a positive or negative 
direction. A high score on the scale suggests a 
positive self-concept, whereas a low score suggests a 
negative self-evaluation. 

Student transcripts contained numerical grades by 
course. Grades made In the 9th and 10th grade by each 
student Included In the study were averaged and this 
numerical grade average was utilized as the measure of 
achievement . 

Data Analysis 

One-way analyses of variance were used to test for 
significance of differences among the group mean scores 
on general self -concept , five of the six specific 
dimensions of self-concept (Behavior, intellectual and 
School Status, Physical Appearance and Attributes, 
Popularity, Happiness and Satisfaction), and mean 
numerical grade average. Where significant F ratios 
were found, the Scheffe' procedure was utilized to 
determine which groups were significantly different on 
the particular variable. 
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scores made by the 3 currlcular groups on the 
specific celf-concept dimension Anxiety did not meet 
the assumption of equal variances. Therefore, the 
Kruskal-Wallls one-way analysis of variance by ranks 
was utilized for this variable. Differences between 
groups on all measures were tested at the .05 level of 
significance. 

Results 

Table 1 summarizes findings of analyses of 
variance which were utilized to determine If the three 
currlcular groups differed significantly as to general 
self-concept, five of the six specific dimensions of 
self-concept (Kruskal-Wallls one-way analysis of 
variance by ranks was applied to measures of the 
dimension, Anxiety), and numerical grade average. The 
following conclusions were reachedt 

1. There were no significant differences among 
the groups In general self-concept. 

2. There were no significant differences among 
the groups in the Behavior dimension of 
self -concept , 
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There was a significant difference between 
the Academic group and the Vocational group 
In the Intellectual and School Status 
dimension of self-concept (£<.05). 
There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Physical Appearance and 
Attributes dimension of self-concept. 
There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Popularity dimension of 
self -concept . 

There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Happiness and 
Satisfaction dimension of self-concept. 
There were significant differences In the 
groups In numerical grade average 
(achievement) (£<.01). The differences were 
between the Academic group and the Vocational 
group and between the Academic group and the 
Academic-Vocational group with the Academic 
group having the higher mean numerical grade 
average In each instance. 
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Table 2 displays daha obtained by applying the 
Kfuskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks to 
the measures of the Anxiety dimension of self • concept . 
There were no significant differences among the groups 
in the Anxiety dimension of self-concept. 

Discussion 

When compared to earlier studies reviewed, this 
study was unique in that it defined 3 curricular groups 
as follows: a Vocational group, an Academic group, and 
an Academic-Vocational group. Most of the studies 
reviewed compared vocational groups with academic 
groups . 

The most significant difference found among the 
three groups was in numerical grade average, which was 
utilized as the measure of achievement. The Academic 
group was found to have a significantly higher mean 
numerical grade average than either the Vocational 
group or the Academic-Vocational group (£<.01). No 
significant difference existed between the Vocational 
group and the Academic-Vocational group in numerical 
grade average (£<.05). Within the population of this 
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st.udy, therefore, the Academic- Vocational group 
appeared to be more similar to the Vocational group 
than to the Academic group In achievement. 

The Academic group scored significantly higher 
(£<,05) than the Vocational group on the self-concept 
dimension Intellectual and School Status (academic 
self-concept ) . Differences between the Academic- 
Vocational group and the other groups In Intellectual 
and School Status were not significant at the .05 level 
of significance. 

The majority of studies reviewed found significant 
differences between vocational and academic groups In 
general self-concept. This study found no significant 
differences among the groups on general self-concept 
(£<,05). The three groups were not significantly 
different at the .05 level of significance In any of 
the specific dimensions of self-concept except 
Intellectual and School Status. 
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Table 1 

Means and St andard Devlattons by Group With P Ratios and F Probabilities 



Academic- 
Vocational Academic Vocational 

(N ' 67) (N « 45) (N - 25) 

Measure Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD P Rat io p 

Probability ~" 



General Self-Concept, 
Behavior 

Int ellect,ual and 
School Status 

Physical Appearance 
and At t. ribut.es 

Popularit y 
Happiness and 
Sat Isf act. Ion 

Numerical 
Grade Average 



56.46 10.57 56.93 

12.85 2.74 12.39 

10.46 3.50 12.27 

8.67 2.99 8.73 

8.87 2.20 8.48 

8.43 1.94 7.93 

76.77 6.41 85.55 



12.47 60.24 11,40 

2.49 13.28 2.23 

3.84 11.68 4.10 

3.11 9.60 3.16 

2.72 8.80 2.43 

1.92 8.68 1.82 

7.76 79.65 8.35 



1.037 .3575 

.874 .4195 

3.336 .0385* 

.896 .4107 

.338 .7137 

1.477 .2320 

19.796 .0000** 
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Differences 



Table 2 

Mean Ranks by Groups With Chi-square Corrected 
for Ties and Significance for the Anxiety 
Dimension of self-Concept 



Vocational 
(N-67) 
Mean Rank 

72.37 



Academic 
(N-45) 
Mean Rank 

58.74 



kcademic- 
Vocatlonal Chl-Square 
(N-25) Corrected 
Mean Rank for Ties significance 



78.44. 



4.957 



.084 
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Abstract 



The purpose of the study was to identify critical areas contributing to 
the current sclcs position of a city in relation to other cities in the 
Slate. The nominal group technique was used by marketing educators at 
the higher education level in conjunction with a merchants association to 
determine opinions of the association's members. This paper presents an 
example whereby the nominal group technique was used to aid in 
determining the positions the association might take in regard to criticfl 
and controversial issues impacting the trading ar«a of the membership. 
T/he controversial nature and, thus, the importance of the positioning 
centers on decisions the association must make in matters of political 
consequence. 
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The Identification of Critical Areas Contributing to the 
Current Sales Position for the Greensboro Area in 

Relation to Other North Carolina Cities: 
An Application of the Nominal Group Technique 



The nominal group technique has been used by marketing educators at the 
higher education level in several settings with merchant associations to 
determine specific service needs of the association's members. This paper 
presents an example whereby the nominal group technique was used to aid 
in determining the positions the association might take in regard to 
critical and controversial issues impacting the trading area of the 
membership. The controversial nature and, thus, the importance of the 
positioning centers on decisions the Association must make in matters of 
political consequence. The method selected must receive broad-based 
support from the membership. 

Purpose of the Study 

The study was conducted to provide information as to the opinion of the 
membership regarding the reasons which prevent Greensboro from 
obtaining a higher ranking when compared to retail sales of other cities 
in North Carolina. Historically, the Greensboro area has been second in 
the state in regard to retail sales. A trend is developing that positions 
the Greensboro area in a lower position (behind Charlotte and Raleigh) 
and, furthermore, the lower*positioned Winston-Salem is closing the gap 
that existed between the sales figures for the two geographical areas as 
reported in the North Carolina Retail Merchants Association documents. 

Hopefully this information will better enable the Greensboro Merchants 
Association to determine future actions to enable the Association, and 
other organizations as well as the City of Greensboro to better serve the 
needs of the business community of Greensboro. 

The objectives of the study are as follows: 

1. To adapt a research methodology that would assist in determining the 
opinions of members of the GMA. 

2. To determine the degree of commonality of opinions of selected 
member groups of the GMA. 

3. To determine the opinions unique to selected member groups. 

4. To determine the degree to which members agree on reasons 
contributing to sales rank of Greensboro within the state. 

Research Methodology 

The research will consist of two distinct phases: (I) The Nominal Group 
Technique Process (completed December, 1986) and (II) a survey of the 
membership (to be completed during Spring, 1987). 
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Phaae L Nomlnfil Group Technique 



The Nominal Group Technique (NGT) was used to identify the reasons 
which prevent Greensboro from obtaining a higher sales position within 
the state as perceived by a sample of the various industry groups 
comprising the GMA membership* 

From this base of information, the NGT procedure allowed for the 
identification of opinions unique to one group and the opinions that were 
viewed as common by two or more groups as well as the hierarchy of 
opinions by selected groups and those representative of the entire 
membership. 

The Nominal Group Technique is a special purpose group process 
appropriate for identifying elements of a situation and establishing 
priorities. The NGT is extremely useful when the judgments of several 
individuals must be clarified and aggregated into a group decision (Price, 
1985, p. 5). For this study, a scries of four small group meetings were 
conducted. The Nominal Group Technique was used to facilitate the 
discussion in each meeting and to collect data in order to address the 
objectives as presented above. 

The Nominal Group Technique process involved five steps: 1. 
introduction to the meeting; 2. silent generation of ideas in writing; 3. 
round^robin listing of ideas; 4. discussion for clarification; and S. 
ranking of the items (Price, 1985, p. 7). 

The first step in identifying the population to be sampled was to divide 
the membership into four groups. Those segments of the membership 
were derived by the leadership of the Association in cooperation with the 
researchers. The four groups were as follows: 1, retail; 2. small 
business; 3. financial and service; and 4. automotive. 

The participants for this study were members of the Greensboro 
Merchants Association. The participants were selected by the leadership 
of the Association. The selection criterion was based on observable 
leadership within the business community. 

Eight to twelve participants were involved in each small group session. 
The recommended procedure calls for a group of no less than five 
members and no more than twelve members. An under-five member group 
will suffer from lack of resources while an over--twclve member group will 
be unwieldy. 

Descriptive analyses were used to analyze the data collected from Phase I 
(the Nominal Group Technique). A value score was determined and 
analyzed for each of the items identified within each small group meeting. 
This score was determined by adding the values assigned to each of the 
items by individual participants. The same value for each item was used 
to determine a group consensus regarding the priorities of the items. 
This calculation was made for the identified opinions within each group. 
Such a calculation was not possible across groups. However, central 



themes were determined that identified common opinions among the 
industry segments. These themes will be addressed in Phase II (the 
survey of the membership). 

Reaulta of Phase 1: the Nominttl Group Technique 

The results of Phase I will be presented by the four industry segments. 
Only the results which appeared to be the moit critical as determined by 
the group value scores are reported. The problems that are reported are 
listed in rank order for each industry segment. 

Industry Segment 1: Retail 

Representatives of the retail segment identified 19 reasons for the lower 
sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of criticality are 
as follows: 

1. Nothing except ingenuity in marketing, expenditure of funds, 
aggressiveness and better use of media. 

1. Failure to attract conventions and exhibitions (annual special events). 

3« Lack of a strong cohesive marketing program to attract new business. 

4. Lack of ''rear identity. 

5. Uptown situations and lack of renovations (revitalization). 
5. Lack of penetration in surrounding areas. 

Industry Segment 2: Smalt Business 

Representatives of the small business segment identified 23 reasons for 
the lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are as follows: 

1. Lack of an aggressive recruiting of businesses. 

2. Lack of promotion of Greensboro and surrounding areas. 

3. Lack of sophisticated marketing in research and execution. 

4. Lack of enthusiasm for Greensboro. 

5. Lack of awareness of long*range plan. 
Industry Segment 3: Finance and Service 

Representatives of the finance and service segment identified 17 reasons 
for the lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are as follows: 
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1. Lack of a convention center. 

1. Lack of a department store that goes after up>scale households. 

3. Not keeping our dollar at home. 

3. Lack of vibrant downtown area (restaurants, shopping, and 

entertainment). 

3. Availability of wholesale prices on merchandise. 

3. Lack of (downtown) office space. 

Industry Settment 4: Auto Dealera 

Representatives of the auto dealers segment identified IS reasons for the 
lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are: 

1. Lack of population expansion (other than through annexation). 

1. Lack of equitable taxation. 

3. Lack of high income employment. 

3. Negative mentality fostered by the media. 

5. Lack of a hub at the airport. 

5. Feeling of high taxes. 

5. Inventory tax. 

Themea Common to Two or More of the Industry Segments 

The Phase I process d«.termined that the opinions held in common for two 
or more of the industry segmeniw were as follows: 

1. Lack of enthusiasm for downtown Greensboro. 

2. Greensboro does not have a "real" identity. (There is a lack of a 
main attraction to associate with the city that will draw large groups 
of people, for example: inadequate convention center, no hub at the 
airport and inadequate entertainment. 

3. Even within the "Triad" Greensboro suffers from the lack of an 
identified competitive edge for the consumer's dollar. 

4. The industrial nature of Guilford County and its surrounding area 
results in a concentration of lower income consumers in the region. 
The impact of the closing of several large facilities has left the area 
with increased unemployment. Tb^ availability of consumer spending 
power is further restricted as a res««lt. 

Proieeted Continua tion of the Research Studv 

The identified critical areas are currently being used as a basis for the 
development of a survey instrument. From the administration of the 
instrument it is anticipated that the researchers will obtain the degree of 
criticality as viewed by the members of the Association. This will assist 
the administrators and board members of the Association in determining 
the appropriate stance on controversial issues. 
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PENNSYLVANIA NARKETING EDUCATION 
IHPLEHENTATION OF ENTREPRENEORSHI P COMPETENCIES 



Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to obtain Infonnatlon from 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education Teachers concerning the Importance of 
teaching entrepreneurshi p competencies developed In the '^Prooram for 
Acquiring Competence In Entrepreneurshi p" (PACE). The study reported In 
this paper examined the opinion of thirty-four Pennsylvania Marketing 
teachers at the state OECA conference about the Importance to teach the 
eighteen PACE competency areas and If the competencies were Included In 

their present curriculum. 

Since few schools In Pennsylvania purchased the PACE materials the 
teachers were asked If they would be willing to Include entrepreneurshi p 
Instruction In their program. They were also asked If their students 
requested Information on how to start a small business and If the 
teachers owned or operated a business. 
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PCNNSYLVANIA MARKETING EDUCATION 
IMPLEMENTATION OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCIES 



OBJECTIVES AND PURPOSES 

The need for a study concerning the entrepreneurship competencies 
In the Pennsylvania Marketing Education programs became apparent when a 
'state wide teachers workshop on the "Program for Acquiring Competence in 
Entrepreneurship" (PACE) had only ten teachers participating. Few 
marketing teachers in Pennsylvania know about the PACE materials and the 
materials have not been purchased by the schools for inclusion in the 
curriculum. The purpose of the study was to obtain information from 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education Teachers concerning the importance of 
teaching entrepreneurship competencies developed in the "Program for 
Acquiring Competence in Entrepreneurship" (PACE). 

The opportunity for small business growth represents a renaissance 
among Americans of self-confidence, resourceful Iness, and risk taking. 
In discussing entrepreneurial characteristics, Shapero explains that 
entrepreneurs csn be developed— 

Entrepreneurs are not born, they become The characteristics 

that have been found to denote the entrepreneurs from others are 
not genetically determined or fixed forever in one's earliest 
years. They are attained through experience. They are hopefully 
nurtured through education, and they are amendable to Pei^sonal 
choice and decision. Ue humans have the unique capacity to decide, 
to choose many of the experiences that determine who we will be.^ 

In keeping with the theory of entrepreneurship as a developmental 

process, the National Center for Research In Vocational Education's 

project staff developed a model for life-long entrepreneurship education 

that focuses on a sequential order for the development of basic 

knowledges and skills. The model is included in Appendix 2.2 This 
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model was designed to Illustrate the fact that entrepreneurshlp Is 
developed over an extended period of an entrpreneur's life and does not 
place In any one setting or at one specific time. The stages Include: 
(1) Economic Literacy/Basic Skills/Career Awareness. (2) 
Entrepreneurshlp Interest and Awareness (3) Technical and Business 
Skills Development (4) Entrepreneurshlp Venture Development. (5) Long- 
term Expans1on/Red1rect1on.3 The model Is enclosed In Appendix 3. This 
lifelong learning model Is an attempt to define the differences one 
would expect to see in different types of entrepreneurshlp training 
programs. It also Indicates the Importance of defining a number of 
Important needs and learning processes before Infusing entrepreneurshlp 
Into any educational program. It Is Important that entrepreneurshlp 
education be developed and Incorporated In the curriculum as a distinct 
but Integral part of all vocational education program areas. A Program 
for Acquiring Entrepreneurshlp (PACE) represents a way to Initiate 
further action In this direction. This comprehensive entrepreneurshlp 
curriculum was originally developed by the National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education In 1977. The revised edition of this program Is 
testimony to the dynamic nature of the body of knowledge about 
entrepreneurshi p. 

The objective of the study was to examine the opinion of 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education teachers about the Importance of 
teaching eighteen (18) PACE competency areas and if In fact the 
competencies were Included in their present curriculum. The study also 
analyzed the teachers who owned a business against those who did not own 
their own business as it might have affected their responses. The study 
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also measures (l) the teacher's willingness to Include entrepreneurshl p 
In their programs, (2) student's request for Information on how to start 
a small business, (3) related work experience, (4) years of teaching 
experience, and (5) how many hours per week of entrepreneurshl p 
instruction the teacher would be willing to Include In their curriculum. 
METHOaS AMD PROCEDURES 

The study's objectlveJ and purposes dictated the methods and 
procedures to be undertaken. The PACE competencies were listed and a 
questionnaire design was started. The researcher wanted to know the 
current name of marketing programs In the schools and the teachers years 
of related work experience, the researcher wanted to know If the 
competencies were Important to teach and If the competencies were 
currently Included In the curriculum. The researcher wanted to know If 
the marketing teachers would teach the entrepreneurshl p- competencies and 
if their students are asking for information on how to start a small 
business. The study sought out the years of teaching experience of the 
teachers and also how many hours of entrepreneurshl p instruction the 
teachers would Include in their curriculum. The researcher also wanted 
teachers who taught entrepreneurshl p to describe some of their 
experiences and some comments which would be helpful to other teachers. 

The data collecting Instrument was developed and presented at a 
meeting of five consultants. The Instrument was modified and field 
tested at two schools. A second meeting of the consultants produced a 
final copy of the Instrument (See Appendix 4). 

The data was collected at the teachers meeting held at the 
Pennsylvania OECA Leadership Conference nn March 8 - 10, 1987 at the 
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Host Farm Resort, Lancaster, PA. About fourty-five (45) marketing 
teachers were in attendance and they were asked to complete the survey 
Instrument. Thirty- four (34) teachers completed the survey and returned 
them to the researcher for tabulations. 
RESULTS CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMNENDATIOIIS 

The data was first tabulated from 612 responses as to the number 
who responded yes or no to the following two questions: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies important to teach? 
YES 529 or 86. 4X NO 83 or 13.6% 

2. Are these competencies included in your curriculum? 
YES 465 or 76. Ot NO 147 or 24.01 

Two competencies showed higher insidence of NO answers on the 
question of importance to teach were #4. Obtain Technical Assistance, 
#9. Deal with Legal Issues. Four competencies showed a higher 
insidence of NO answers on the question of including two competencies in 
the curriculum were #4. Obtain Technical Assistance, #9. Deal with Legal 
Issues, 117 Manage Customer Credit and Collection, and #18. Protect the 
Business (See Appendix 1). 

The data were also analyzed from the variables of whether or not 
the teacher owned or operated a business (See Appendix 2 and 3). 
Teachers who owned a business responded as follows: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies important to teach? 
YES 292 or 81.lt NO 68 or 18. 9t 

2. Are these competencies included in your curriculum? 
YES 285 or 79. 2t NO 75 or 20. 8t 



Teachers who did not own a business responded as follows: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies Important to teach? 
YES 234 or 92. 9X NO 18 or 7. It 

2. Are these competencies Included In your curriculum? 
YES 182 or 72. 2X NO 70 or 27. 8t 

Pennsylvania Marketing Education teachers who have not purchased 
the PACE Materials and are not familiar with those particular 
competencies reported that the competencies are Important to teach and 
that these competencies are for the most part Included In their 
curriculum. These competencies matched the competencies which they 
thought were Important to teach. 

The data does not show complete agreement on the PACE competencies 
about which are Important to teach or which are Included In the present 
curriculum. The teachers are willing to Include the entrepreneurship 
Instruction In their Marketing Education Program with appropriate 
curriculum materials. About 74X of the teachers got requests from their 
students for Information on how to start a small business. 

Marketing Education teachers show no agreement on the number of 
hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction they would Include In 
their curriculum. Perhaps the teachers were confused with the 
definition of entrepeneurship competencies and marketing competencies. 

ENDNOTES 

^Shapero, A. "Have You Got What It Takes To Start Your Own Business?" 
April 1980, p. 83-88. 

2Unpubl1shed paper, M. Catherine Ashmore, Ph.D. The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, Ohio. 

3lb1d. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Page 1 of 3 

UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PR06RAH 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 

The Marketing Program you teach is called: Entrepreneur-ship 3 

Marketing ED n 
Marketing & DE 16 

Circle years of related work experience: 1-4. 5-9. 10-14. 15-19. 20 or more. 
Number of responses 11. 4 3 5 5 6 

Please respond to each item with a check mark under the appropriate space. 

IN YOUR OPINION fSSoFTFNCIFS INCLUDED 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES J^JoircURRICULUM 
IMPORTANT TO TEACH? YOUR CURRlLULUn 



YES 
32 


NO 

2 


1. 


How To: ^ ^ 
Understand the Nature of Small Business 


T Ld 

29 


5 


29 


5 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 


25 


9 


29 


5 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 


22 


12 


25 


9 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


20 


14 


31 


3 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 


28 


6 


29 


5 


6. 


Plan the Market Strategy 


21 


13 


31 


3 


7. 


Locate the Business 


29 


5 


30 


4 


8. 


Finance the Business 


26 


8 


23 


11 


9. 


Deal with Legal Issues 


18 


16 


27 


7 


10. 


Comply With Government Regulations 


26 


8 


32 


2 


11. 


Manage the Business 


30 


4 


29 


5 


12. 


Manage Human Resources 


29 


5 


33 


1 


13. 


Promote the Business 


32 


2 


31 


3 


. 


Manage Sales Efforts 


28 


6 
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IN YOUR OPINION 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? 



APPENDIX 1 
Page 2 of -3 

ARE THESE 

COMPETENCIES INCLUDED 
IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 


NO 








How To: 


31 


3 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


30 


4 16. 


Manage the Finances 


29 


5 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


28 


6 18. 


Protect the Business 


529 + 


83 « 612 


TOTALS 


86. 4X 


13. 6t 


PERCENT 



YES 
29 
29 
24 
24 



NO 

5 
5 

10 
10 



612 - 465 ♦ 147 
76. OX 24.01 



32 2 19. With appropriate curriculum materials would you be willing 

to Include entrepreneurship Instruction as an Integral 

part of your program? 

25 9 20. Do you ever get requests from students for Information on 
how to start a small business In your program area? 

20 J14_ 21. Do you now, or have you In the past, owned or operated a 
business? 

Please answer by circling the appropriate response. 

1. How many years of teaching experience do you have? 

1-3 4-6 7-10 11-14 15 or more 
2 0 3 4 24 

2. How many hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction would you 
include* In your curriculum? 

1 2 3 4 5 or more 

7 4 6 1 11 No. Responses 3 
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Please answer these questions In a brief paragraph. 

If you are currently teaching part or all of an entrepreneurship 
program, briefly describe some of the experiences you h'^ve had. 

The student must really be Interested. 
Too high level for my students. 
Use school store operation. 

Need better students to do a better teaching job. , 

Run concession stand for High School and College during football 

season. 

2. Do you have any conwnents regarding entrepreneurship Instruction that 
would be helpful to other teachers? 

Be careful what kinds of business you present. 
Take Interest surveys. 
Use pace from Ohio Center. 

Our Advisory Committee recommended that we not teach 

Students eager to work PACE units. 

Bring In guest speakers. - , . * * < i. 

Social studies classes are using Junior Achievement materials. 

RETURN COMPLETED SURVEY TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE FOR MAILING TO: 



Dr. Frank Palmlerl 
University of Pittsburgh 
4K57 Forbes Quadrangle 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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APPENDIX 2 

UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 
* 

Responses From Marketing Education Teachers 
Who Owned Their Own Business 

IN YOUR OPINION ' fSSpmNriK INCLUDED 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 52 JoIr cSrrIcK^UM 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 
19 


NO 

1_ 


1. 


How To: 

Understand the Nature or imaii ousiness 


vr^ 
18 


NO 

2 


17 


3 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an tntrepreneur 


17 


3 


17 


3 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 




c 


12 


8 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


1 1 


Q 


18 


2 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 




2 


15 


5 


6. 


• 

Plan the Market Strategy 






18 


2 


7. 


Locate the Business 


1ft 


2 


18 


2 


8. 


Finance the Business 


1 o 

18 


c 


11 


9 


9. 


Deal with Legal Issues 


12 


8 


14 


6 


10. 


Comply With Government Regulations 


16 


4 


18 


2 




Manage the Business 


17 


3 


15 


5 


12. 


Manage Human Resources 


15 


5 


19 


1 


. 13. 


Promote the Business 


19 


1 


18 


2 


. 1^- 


Manage Sales Efforts 


16 


4 


16 


4 


. 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


16 


4 


16 


4 


. 16. 


Manage the Finances 


14 


6 


15 


5 


. 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


14 


6 


-11 


4 


. 18- 


Protect the Business 


16 


4 


292 
81. 


+ 68 - 360 TOTALS 360 
\% 18. 9X . PERCENT 


« 285 
79. 2X 


+ 75 
20.8% 
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APPENDIX 3 



UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 



Responses From Marketing Education Teachers 
Who Did Not Own a Business 



ERIC 



IN YOUR OPINION 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? 



ARE THESE 

COMPETENCIES INCLUDED 
IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 
13 


NO 

1 


1. 


How To: 

Undersiand the Nature of Small Business 


V rc 
IZ 


NO 

Z 


12 


2 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 


7 


7 


12 


2 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 


6_ 


8__ 


12 


2 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


8 


c 
D 


13 


— 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 


IZ 


Z 


13 


— 


6. 


Plan the Market Strategy 


8 


c 
D 


13 


— 


7. 


Locate the Business 


11 


3 


13 


— 


8. 


Finance the Business 


8__ 


6_ 






Q 


HajiI with L^axl Issues 


7 


7 


13 






Comply With Government Regulations 


10 


4 


14 


0 


. 11' 


Manage the Business 


14 


0 


14 


0 




Manage Human Resources 


14 


0 


14 


0 


. 13. 


Promote the Business 


14 


0 


13 


1 


_ 14. 


Manage Sales Efforts 


12 


2 


14 


0 


_ 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


12 


2 


14 


0 


_ 16. 


Manage the Finances 


9 


5 


14 


0 


_ 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


10 


4 


11 


3 


_ 18. 


Protect the Business 


8 


6 


234 
92. 9X 


+ 18 
7. 


• 252 
IX 


TOTALS 252 
. PERCENT 


• 182 
72. 2t 


+ 70 
27. 8X 
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UnKerstty of Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
D«p«rtmtnt of Instruction and Learning 



Dear Marketing Instructor: 



The need for entrepreneurship education Is becoming more apparent, 
icross the country more and more Americans are seeking the rewards of 




To better prepare Individuals In <5<;tab1 ishing and operating a small 
business we are undertaking the task of assisting teachers of vocational 
programs to identify those competencies needed to be a successful 
entrepreneur. 

The enclosed survey will help identify the entrepreneurship 
competencies that you feel are important enough to teach as an integral 
part of the Marketing curriculum. This information will be compiled to 
produce an Instructor's handbook. The entrepreneurship Instructor s 
handbook will assist all vocational Instructors and administrators to 
Include entrepreneurship competencies in their program curriculum. The 
ultimate outcome will be In effect to create more opportunities for 
Marketing Education students. 

Ue would appreciate your cooperation In completing the enclosed 
survey. 

Sincerely, 



D. Frank Palmleri 
Associate Professor 
Marketing Education Program 



Enclosure 
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PinSBURCH, PA 1 5260 



APPENDIX 4 - Pg 2 



UNIVERSITY OF PinSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 



The Marketing Program you teach 1$ called: 

Circle years of related work experience: 1-4. 5-9. 10-14. 15-19. 20 or More. 
Please respond to each Item with a check mark under the appropriate space. 

IN YOUR OPINION ?SSoI?rorTFS INCLUd'eD 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 52 JoJr CURRICULUM 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? »N CURRICULUn 

YES NO 

How To: ^ ^ 
^ 1. Understand the Nature of Small Business 

2. Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 

3. Develop the Business Plan 

4. Obtain Technical Assistance 

" 5. Choose the Type of Ownership 

6. Plan the Market Strategy 

7. Locate the Business 

8. Finance the Business 

9. Deal with Legal Issues 

10. Comply With Government Regulations 

11. Manage the Business 

12. Manage Human Resources 

13. Promote the Business 

14. Manage Sales Efforts 

15. Keep the Business Records 

16. Manage the Finances 

17. Manage Customer Credit and Collection 

18. Protect the Business — — 
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APPENDIX 4 - Pg 3 



ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 
Page 2 

YES NO 

19. With appropriate curriculum materials would you be willing 

* to Include entrepreneurship Instruction as an Integral 

"part of your program? 

20 Do you ever get requests from students for information on 
* how to start a small business In your program area? 

21. Do you now, or have you In the p%st, owned or operated a 
business? 

Please answer by circling the appropriate response. 

1. How many years of teaching experience do you have? 
1-3 4-6 7-10 11-14 15 or more 

2. How many hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction would you 
Include In your curriculum? 

I 2 3 4 5 or more 
Please answer these questions In a brief paragraph. 

1. If you are currently teaching part or all of an entrepreneurship 
program, briefly describe some of the experiences you have had. 



2. Do you have any comments regarding entrepreneurship Instruction that 
would be helpful to other teachers? 
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RETURN COMPLETED SURVEY TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE FOR MAILING TO: 

Dr. Frank Palmierl 
University of Pittsburgh 
4K57 Forbes Quadrangle 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS PUCED ON THE NATIONAL CORE 
CURRICULUM COMPETENCY AREA FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING: 

AN ALABAMA STUDY 



DR. MICHAEL J. LIHMAN 



Business Department 
Chase 318 
State University College at Buffalo 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14222 



1987 
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IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS PLACED ON THE NATIONAL CORE 
CURRICULUM COMPETENCY AREA FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING: 

AN ALABAMA STUDY 

ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the 19 Foundations for Marketing competencies selected by 
the Curriculum Committee of the National Council for 
Marketing Education were a valid indicator of curriculum 
beliefs of Alabama secondary marketing educators. This 
study gathered perceptions of the importance placed on the 
Foundations for Marketing competencies, the emphasis placed 
on these competencies in classroom instruction, and the 
relationship between both responses. 

A researcher designed questionnaire was administered to 94 
individuals at the 1986 Alabama Marketing Education 
Professional Development Workshop. 

The major findings included* 1) strong agreement on the 
importance of human resource foundation competencies; 
2) agreement on the importance of economic foundations of 
marketing; 3) agreement on the importance of marketing and 
business foundations; 4) instructional emphasis on the three 
competency areas; 5) substantial association between 
importance and emphasis on the Foundations for Marketing, 
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INTRODJCTION 

NATURE AND BACKGROUND 

The concern given to excellence in education, the 
concern for the survival of marketing and distributive 
education, the desire for improvements in the delivery 
of marketing education and professional services give 
impetus to the documentation of a national plan that 
allsegments of the marketing education community will 
accept and address.... Article VIII - National Plan. 
Section I, Articles of Agreement, National Council 
for Marketing Education, 11/29/84. 

Since the development of retailing courses in Boston 
during the early 1900's, marketing-related curriculum 
decisions have remained a state and local issue with little 
focused national attention or guidance. Each state and 
locality developed individualized curriculum strategies for 
their marketing education programs. This individualized 
curriculum planning process has led to differences that 
undermine the national unity of marketing education 
programs. Luter (1974, 1984) argued that a unified core 
curriculum for all levels of instruction was needed on a 
national level in marketing education. 

To enhance the current identification and further the 
unification of marketing education programs, Richard Lynch 
in Marketing Education; A Future Perspective (1983) 
recommended an overall conceptual framework for marketing 
education. Included in the Lynch framework was the 
development of the necessary mission statement, purpose, 
and proposed outcome for marketing education at various 
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educational levels. He recommended better planned, 
organized, directed, and evaluated programs to achieve the 
improvement of marketing in this country. 

According to Doll (1986) the mid-eighties have been a 
time of intense public pressure to achieve educational 
excellence. This pressure has been specifically directed 
towards the public school curriculum. Recent educational 
reports including A Nation at Risk, (1983), the Paideia 
Proposal (1982), and Action for Excellence (1983), have 
emphasized academic course content as the means for 

« 

achieving excellence in our schools. This emphasis on 
excellence would be at the expense of non-academic course 
content, a serious marketing education concern. 

"Excellence in Education", the rallying cry ci the 
80*8, has heightened concern among the vocational education 
community both in educational and industrial settings. In 
this period of "excellence" with greater accountability 
demands from society and politicians, the justification and 
identity of marketing education must be strengthened. 
Lynch (1983) stated thatt 

"the field of marketing and distributive education 
needs to define carefully its parameters within 
educational environments. Perhaps no subject area 
in education suffers more from a diversified 
identity and inconsistent image than MDE." 

Luter (1984) concurred when he stated that Marketing 
Education has had a long-standing identity problem. This 



identity problem existed largely because of the great 
diversity of program titlesi course descriptionsr and 
instructional goals from one state to another. To assure 
program longevity r proper identity, and justification 
within the secondary school system. Marketing and 
Distributive Education needs to be known for its 
curriculum — what it teaches and what it helps students 
achieve. Accomplishing marketing education's mission will 
require a unified core curriculum which meets the needs of 
students, schools, and industry. 

In this period of a changing educational environment 
with concommitant economic and social pressures. Marketing 
Education (ME) Programs have united in a common bond of 
strength to meet this curriculum challenge. The increased 
emphasis on the content (what the individual learns) , 
process (how the individual learns) , and product (total 
outcome of education) of school programs has pushed 
curriculum reform to the forefront of discussion. 

To meet the educational challenges in the "Decade 
of Excellence" marketing education has focused on the 
curriculum-what is taught. Marketing Education has 
responded with an organized push for the development of 
a National Core Curriculum. 

The development of the curriculum was guided by the 
mission statement agreed upon at the Vail, Colorado 
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Conference in 1980. Prom the conference it was established 

that the mission of marketing education was toj 

■develop competent workers in and for the major 
occupational areas within marketing and distribution, 
assist in the improvement of marketing techniques, 
and build understandings of the wide sJSi*^ 
and economic responsibilities which accomplish the 
right to engage in marketing businesses in a free 
enterprise system." (Samson, 1980, p. 27) 

With the mission statement developed at the Vail 
Conference in mind, the National Marketing and Distributive 
Education Curriculum Conference was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia in September, 1984. The Conference goal was to 
establish procedures to assure that Marketing and 
Distributive Education curriculum at all levels was 
responsive and relevant to the training needs of business 
and industry. Consensus was reached on the areas of 
content appropriate for marketing education curriculum. 
Prom this consensus decision, the Curriculum Committee of 
the National Council for Marketing Education (NCME) 
developed a proposed curriculum framework for further study 
(Figure 1) • 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
Although research had been conducted on specific 
occupational clusters (Eicel, 1966, Crawford, 1967; Lynch 
and Kohns, 1977) and important competencies (Eggland, 1976? 
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Figure 1: National Core Currlculvin Ccn|3etency Model 



1. Basic Coneapts 

2. Economic Systems 

3. Cost*profIt Relationships 

4. International ConcepU ' 

5. Economic Trends/Indicators 




1. Business Concepts 

2. Marketing Concepts 

3. Management Concepts 

4. Operational Concepts 



1. Foundational Skills 

(e.g. Math, Communication) 
'2. Self Understanding 

3. Interpersonal Skills 

4. Human Resource Management 

5. Career Development 
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McAnelly, 1977; Shell, 1979; IDECC, 1986) in the marketing 
education curriculum, little research has focused on 
establishing a unified national curriculum. The need was 
further documented by Stone (1985) in a presentation at the 
American Vocational Association Conference where the 
development of a core curriculum in marketing education 
ranked second among 16 selected research topics. 

This study was conducted because minimal research has 
been focused on secondary marketing educators with respect 
to their beliefs about a unified core curriculum and the 
competencies important to that curriculum. There has also 
been minimal research into the curriculum areas presently 
emphasized in marketing education programs. Thus, there is 
a need to expand this knowledge base to facilitate the 
support necessary for the future implementations of 
competencies included in the national core curriculum. 

McComas (1986) found, in a Texas study, that core 
curriculum consensus statements varied from the national 
consensus statements. The implications was that the core 
curriculum competencies may not have been a valid indicator 
of local curriculum beliefs. 

To further the McComas study and to gather data to 
support the NCME, this study was conducted to determine 
whether the core curriculum competencies selected in the 
Foundations For Marketing area were a valid indicator of 
the curriculum beliefs of secondary marketing education 
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in.tcuctor. in Alabama. Thia indication was based on the 
importance and emphasis of these competencies in an 

instructor's curriculum. 

yilRPQSE AMD OBJECTIVE ? OF THE STUDY 
The primary purpose of this study was to describe 
Alabama's secondary marketing educators' perceptions of the 
importance of competencies included in the national core 
curriculum framework, their emphasis on these competencies 
in their instruction, and the relationship between the two 
responses. 

More specifically, the following objectives were 

formulated for this study: 

1. TO describe Alabama marketing •<3'"P*tion instructors' 
perception of the importance of the national core 
curriculum competencies. 

2. TO describe the •«Ph"i* Pl;?«J^^" 
curriculum competencies in Alabama's marketing 

education classrooms 

3. TO determine the relationship between the perception 
of the importance of the core curriculum co^P*^^"^*^^ 
2nd the eiphasis placed on these competencies in the 
Curriculum of Alabama's marketing education 
instructors. 

g jqNIPICANCP QP THE STUDY 
Acceptance of a unified core curriculum will enhance 
the current identification and further the unification of 
marketing education. This unified front will support the 
mission and objectives of marketing education. At the 
present time, information on the acceptance of the national 
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core curriculum competencies has not been gathered from 
some states. 

This study, will elicit the only information gathered 
from Alabama marketing education pertaining to the 
acceptance of the national core curriculum competencies. 
This information will be useful in marketing education 
curriculum planning, to the NCME, to the teacher education 
institutions in Alabama, to the Alabama State Department of 
Education, and as a baseline and catalyst for future 
curriculum studies on the core competency areas in 

marketing education. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The findings and conclusions were limited to the 
population of this study. 

ffBTHQDOLOGY 
PESEfipCH METHOD 

This Study used survey research, a type of descriptive 
research. Desciptive research is used to portray (describe) 
accurately the incidence, distribution, and characteristics 
of a group. It is also used to investigate relationships 
or associations between characteristics. 

g^TRJ'^CT SEI^ECTION 

The population selected for this study included 
secondary marketing education instructors in Alabama during 
the 1986-1987 academic school year. The population was 
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identified through the State Department of Education 
listing of those in attendance at the 1986 Summer 
Professional Development Workshop. 

QOESTIOHNAIRE DESIGN 
To Obtain the required information to meet the 
objectives of this study, a questionnaire was designed 
using the selected curriculum competency areas chosen by 
the NOME. The three major foundation for marketing 
curriculum areas included: eight curriculum competency 
domains in marketing and business concepts, five curriculum 
competency domains in economic foundations of marketing, 
and six curriculum competency domains in human resource 
foundations. Information from Dillman*s Mail and T elephone 
Surveys, The Total Design Method (1978), was used to write 
questions that identified the exact information desired 
from the respondemts. 

Using a five point Likert-type scale instructors were 
asked if the 19 selected curriculum comp'etencies should be 
taught (importance) in marketing education programs. The 
instructors were also asked to report if they placed an 
emphasis on these concepts in their programs during the 
past academic year. 

MEASURES OP RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

In order to increase the reliability of this study a 
pilot test was carried out in EDUC P&L 606, Function and 
Structure of Disttibutive Education Programs at The Ohio 



state University. Cronbach't Alpha was used as a measure 
o£ the internal consistency of each scale. Standardized 
item alpha of .76 was obtained on the overall rating of 
importance and of .77 on the overall rating of emphasis in 
teaching. Reliability coefficients were also calculated 
for each of the foundations of marketing competency areas. 

Most useful with instrumentation similar to this study 
were face validity and content validity. Pace validity was 
very important since the competencies must be perceived as 
being important to marketing educators. To enhance face 
validity, the pilot test group received information on the 
purpose, objective, and importance of the study. All 
important recommendations for improvement were then 
incorporated into the final instrument. Content validity 
existed in the judgement of the NCME in the inclusion and 
representativeness of each competency item. Each 
competency represented the knowledge necessary for a 

marketing professional. 

DATA COLLECTION 
Data were collected on August 13, 1986 at the Alabama 
Professional Development Workshop. Thirty minutes were 
scheduled as part of the concluding day of the conference. 
The questionnaire was distributed to those in attendance at 
the session (n « 94) and collected after the allocated time 
was completed. 




DATA ANALYSIS 
Since the data were collected from the total 
population, descriptive statistics were used. Sununary 
information was reported in numerical tables, including 
frequency distributions and means. The response rate of the 
accessable population was 98 percent and 64 percent of all 
secondary marketing educators in the state. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 
OBJECTIVE I: IMPORTANCE OF CORE CURRICULUM COMPETENCIES 
To describe the mean responses of the group, intervals 
were established for each response scale. The intervals 
for the importance and emphasis scale were: 

4.50 - 5.00 Strongly Agree/Strongly Emphasized 

3.50 - 4.49 Agree/Emphasized 

2.50 - 3.49 Undecided 

1.50 - 2.49 Disagree/Minimally Emphasized 

1.00 - 1.49 Strongly Disagree/Not Emphasized 

According to Table li Alabama's marketing educators 
strongly agreed that nine competencies were important and 
agreed that ten other listed competencies were important 
and should be taught in marketing education programs. 

The competency rated as most important to be taught in 
ME classrooms was interpersonal skills with a mean of 4.78. 
This was closely followed by self-understanding (4.76) . 
Foundation mathematical (4.74) and communication skills 
(4.69) were rated as the next most important competencies. 

The lowest rated competency was international concepts 
with a mean of 3.61. Other competencies rated of lowest 
importance included economic trends (4.01), budgeting 
cursiderations (4.03), and functions of management (4.14). 



Table It Rank Order of Importance of Foundations for 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



frequency 



Competency 



St£ojiai^_Aaree 
Interpersonal Skills 
Self -Unde r stand ing 
Foundation Mathematical Skills 
Foundation Communication Skills 
Economic Systems 
Functions of Business 
Basic Economic Concepts 
Ownership Structures 
Career Development 

Agree 

Marketing Functions and Concepts 
Channel Concepts 
Business Operations 
Specialized Applications of 

Business 
Human Resource Management 
Cost-Profit Relationship 
Functions of Management 
Budgeting Considerations 
Economic Trends and Indicators 
International Concepts 



Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


4.78 


57 


14 


1 


0 


0 


4.76 


57 


13 


2 


0 


0 


4.74 

^ e r ^ 


55 


15 


2 


0 


0 


4.69 


50 


22 


0 


0 


0 


4.65 


50 


20 


1 


1 


0 


4.63 


46 


25 


1 


0 


0 


4.54 


44 


25 


2 


1 


0 


4.53 


42 


26 


4 


0 


0 


4.50 


38 


32 


2 


0 


0 


4.47 


39 


30 


2 


1 


0 


4.33 


28 


40 


4 


0 


0 


4.28 


24 


44 


4 


0 


0 


4.28 


29 


35 


7 


1 


0 


4.22 


23 


43 


5 


1 


0 


4.14 


26 


35 


7 


3 


1 


4.14 


20 


44 


6 


2 


0 


4.03 


13 


50 


7 


2 


0 


4.01 


17 


45 


5 


4 


1 


3.61 


8 


38 


18 


6 


2 



Table 2 illustrates the importance placed on each core 
curriculum competency area. The instructors strongly 
agreed that Human Resource Foundations (4.62) should be 
taught in marketing education. The instructors agreed that 
Marketing and Business Foundations (4.34) and Economic 
Foundations of Marketing (4.19) were important to t;each. 



Table 2: Importance Rating of Competency 


Areas 




Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business Foundations 
Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.62 
4.34 
4.19 


.40 

.57 
.34 
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OBJECTIVE II > EMPHASIS ON CORE CURRICULUM COMPETENCIES 

According to Table 3# three competency areas were 

strongly emphasized by Alabama marketing educators during 

the past school year. Thirteen competencies were emphasized 

during the past school year. There were three areas where 

instructors were undecided if the competencies were 

utilized during the past school year« 

Table 3: Rank Order of Emphasis on Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



frequency 



Competency 



Strongly Emphasized 
Interpersonal Skills 
Self -Under standing 
Foundation Mathematical Skills 

Emphasized 
Marketing Functions and Concepts 
Economic Systems 
Foundation Communication Skills 
Functions of Business 
Career Development 
Ownership Structures 
Basic Economic Concepts 
Channel Concepts 
Specialized Applications of 

Business 
Business Operations 
Functions of Management 
Human Resource Management 
Cost-Profit Relationship 

Undecided 
Budgeting Considerations 
Economic Trends and Indicators 
International Concepts 

The competency with the highest emphasis in marketing 
education classrooms was interpersonal skills with a mean 



Mean 


SE 


b 


U 


n 


Situ 


4.65 


51 


19 


2 


0 


0 


4.57 


47 


21 


2 


2 


0 


4.51 


45 


22 


2 


3 


0 


4.44 


33 


38 


1 


0 


0 


4.43 


40 


28 


3 


1 


0 


4.40 


36 


32 


1 


3 


0 


4.35 


31 


38 


1 


1 


1 


4.32 


33 


32 


5 


1 


1 


4.31 


31 


36 


1 


4 


0 


4.31 


33 


34 


4 


1 


0 


4.00 


20 


42 


1 


8 


1 


3.89 


18 


40 


5 


6 


3 


3.84 


18 


39 


3 


10 


2 


3.78 


13 


44 


4 


8 


3 


3.76 


13 


42 


5 


11 


1 


3.60 


17 


33 


4 


13 


5 


3.46 


10 


36 


6 


17 


3 


3.26 




31 


6 


18 


7 


2.72 




25 


11 


23 


12 
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of 4.65. This was followed by self-understanding (4.57). 
Foundation mathematical skills (4.51) and marketing 
functions and concepts (4.44) were rated as the next most 
importance competencies to be taught. 

The lowest rated competency was international concepts 
with a mean of 2.72. Other competencies rated of lowest 
emphasis included Economic Trends and Indicators (3.26) r 
Budgeting Considerations (3.46) r Cost-Profit Relationship 
(3.60) f and Human Resource Management (3.78). 

Table 4 illustrates the emphasis placed on each core 
curriculum competency area during the past academic year. 
The instructors agreed that they had emphasized all three 
competency areas in their programs. Human Resource 
Foundations (4.37) was rated as the most emphasized area in 
their programs during the past year. Marketing and 
Business Foundations (4.01) was rated as the next most 
important area while Economic Foundations of Marketing 
(3.67) was rated as the third highest. 
Table 4: Emphasis Rating of Competency Areas 



Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business Foundations 
Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.37 
4.01 
3.67 


.59 
.81 
.51 



OBJECTIVE III : RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN I MPORTANCE AND EMP H ASI? 

ON CORE CURRICULUM 

This section described the relationship between the 

importance placed on competencies by Alabama's marketing 
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eaucators and the emphasis placed on these competencies in 

their curriculum during the past school year. 

To describe the degree of relationship that existed 

between these variables the correlation coefficient, r, was 

used. Davis* (1971) measure of correlation was used. 

Correlation Coefficient Description 

.70 or higher very substantial association 

.50 to .69 substantial association 

.30 to .49 moderate association 

.10 to .29 low association 

.01 to .09 negligible association 

FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING 
According to Table 5, there was a substantial 
association between the importance placed on the core 
curriculum competency area, Foundations for Marketing, and 
the emphasis placed on these Foundations for Marketing 
competencies in the curriculum of Alabama's marketing 
education instructors. The correlation in the area of 
human resource foundations was .63; the correlation in the 
area of marketing and business foundations was .64; and 
the correlation in the area of economic foundations of 
marketing was .55. 

Table 5t Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 

on Foundations for Marketing 

Competency Area Impo rtance Emphasis r 

Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business 

Foundations 
Economic Foundations of 

Marketing 



4.62 4.37 .63 

4.34 4.01 .64 

4.19 3.67 .55 
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Marketing and Busincsfl Poundatione 
In Table 6, seven of the eight competencies in 
marketing and business foundations had a substantial 
correlation. This means that there was a substantial 
relationship between the importance placed on these 
competencies by Alabama's marketing educators and the 
emphasis placed on these competencies in their curriculum 
during the past school year. If an instructor rated the 
competency as important to teach they would have placed 
emphasis on the competency in their curriculum. 

The strongest correlation was held by both ownership 
structures and marketing functions and concepts at ,6%, a 
substantial association. 

Table 6: Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 
on Marketing and Business Foundations Core 
Curriculum Competencies 

H Y r 

Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 



Functions of Business 


4.63 


4.35 


.40 


Ownership Structures 


4.53 


4.31 


.65 


Functions of Management 


4.14 


3.78 


.64 


Business Operations 


4.28 


3.84 


.58 


Marketing Functions and 


4.47 


4.44 


.65 


Concepts 




4.00 


.57 


Channel Concepts 


4.33 


Budgeting Considerations 


4.03 


3.46 


.64 


Specialized Applications 


4.28 


3.89 


.54 



of Business 



Economic Foundations of Marketing 
In Table 1, all five of th Tompetencies in economic 
foundations of marketing had a substantial correlation. 
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Table 7 1 Relationahip Between Importance and Emphasis 
Placed on Economic Foundations o£ Marketing 



Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 

Basic Economic Concepts 4.51 4.31 .64 
Economic Systems 4.65 4.43 .64 
Cost-Profit Relationship 4.14 3.60 .65 
International Concepts 3.61 2.72 .aj 
Economic Trends and 4.01 3.26 .©4 
Indicators 

Human Resource Foundations 
In Table 8, all six of the competencies in human 

resource foundations had a substantial correlation. 

The strongest correlation in the area of human resource 

foundations was on the competency of career development at 

.66, a substantial association. Again, all of these are 

considered a substantial association. 

Table 8 J Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 
Placed on Human Resource Foundations Core Curriculum 

Competencies 



X TT r 

Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 

Foundation Mathematical 4.74 4.51 .63 

Skills ^ -a 

Foundation Communication 4.69 4.40 .5b 

Interpersonal Skills 4.78 4.65 .57 

Self -Under St ending 4.76 4.57 .53 

Career Development 4.50 4.32 .66 

Human Resource 4.22 3.7 6 .d» 

Management 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are based upon the 

interpretations o£ findings resulting from the three 

objectives formulated for this study: 

Objective I 
Importance of Core Curriculum Competencies 

1. Alabama marketing educators agreed with the 
foundations for markecing core curriculum 
competencies developed by the Curriculum Committee 
of the National Council for Marketing Education. 
They strongly agreed that the competencies in the 
area of human resource foundations were important 
and should be taught in marketing education 
programs. They agreed that the competencies in the 
areas of marketing and business foundations and 
economic foundations of marketing were important and 
should be taught in marketing education programs. 



Objective II 
Emphasis on Core Curriculum Competencies 

2. Alabama marketing educators emphasized the three 
competency areas in foundations for marketing in 
their programs during the past school year. They 
emphasized the competencies in human resource 
foundations, marketing and business foundations, 
and economic foundations of marketing in their 
programs during the past year. 



Objective III 

Relationship Between the Importance and Emphasis Placed 
on Core Curriculum competencies 

3. There was a substantial association between the 
importance placed, on the foundations for marketing 
and the emphasis placed on the foundations for 
marketing. Since the instructors found these 
competencies important they emphasized them in their 
programs or, conversely, since they emphasized these 
competencies in their programs they rated them as 
important. 



Summary Concluaions 



4. The national core curriculum competencies selected 
by the Curriculum Committee of the National Council 
for Marketing Education were similar to those 
competencies selected as important by Alabama 
marketing educators. 

5. The national core curriculum competencies selected 
by the Curriculum Committee of the National Council 
for Marketing Education were similar to those 
competencies emphasized in Alabama marketing 
educators* classrooms. 

£• Since these competencies are rated as important 
and are presently emphasized in Alabama marketing 
education classrooms, instructors In the state 
seem well prepared to accept and implement the 
national core curriculum competencies in Foundations 
for Marketing. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
Based on the conclusions germane to this study fourteen 
recommendations were developed. These recommendations are 
targeted to specific impacted audiences. 

National Council for Marketing Education (NCME) 

1. Based on marketing educators perceptions of the 
Importance placed on the national core curriculum 
competencies and persuant to Phase II of the 

NCME Curriculum Project Alabamans marketing educators 
should support and accept the curriculum competencies 
in the area of Foundations for Marketing. 

2. The NCME should continue to make plans for the 
Summer, 1987 dissemination of these competencies to 
all marketing educators as specified in Phase II of 
the curriculum project. 
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Alabama's Stat# Department of Education, Marketing 
Education State Specialist 

3. Since these competenciea are rated as important and 
arc presently emphasized in Alabama marketing 
education classrooms, background curriculum 
preparation should be slightly modified to achieve 
balance among the nineteen curriculum competencies. 

4. Since Alabama marketing education instructors are 
familiar with these competencies, the total Nationa 
Core Curriculum Competencies should be formally 
disseminated to all instructors with the help of 
Alabama's Teacher-Educators. 



Alabama Teacher Educators In Marketing Education 

5. Auburn University and the University of Alabama 
should continue and expand their course offerings 
for certification in marketing education. 

6. It is important that Alabama teacher-educators help 
coordinate dissemination of this curriculum with the 
State Department of Education. 



Alabama's Marketing Educators 

7. Alabama teachers should retain their time allocation 
to competencies but should consider a time balance 
time on the areas of economic foundations of 
marketing and human resource foundations since less 
than 25 percent of instructional time is presently 
spent on these content. 

8. They should also increase their classroom emphasis 
on international concepts since this is a major 
issue as well as a major economic threat to today s 
business. Presently this concept is minimally 
emphasized. 

9. Instructors should increase their classroom emphasis 
on economic trends and indicators. Since, at 
present, there is a minimal emphasis increased 
instructional time will be very useful in 
merchandising, store operations, and in planning 
for changes in consumer spending. 
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Othtr Curriculum Reitarchtrt 



10. Other reiearchers should view the background 
influence! (i.e., education, occupational 
experience, personal attributes) «that impact 
on the importance and emphasis p] ^ced on 
curriculum competencies. 

11. Other researchers should measure the importance of 
these curriculum competencies with marketing 
practitioners, industry planners, and academic 
faculties of marketing. 

To Further This Research 

12. Other researchers should use this same instrument 
to gather perceptions of the important and emphasis 
placed on the national core curriculum competencies 
by other groups, (i.e., states, populations). 

13. These data should be reviewed to discern other 
variables of interest that may associate and 
contribute to the importance and emphasis placed 
on the national core curriculum competencies. 

14. A list of other competencies that may be 
important to marketing education instruction 
should be developed. This might include computer 
literacy and entrepreneur ship. 
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LINKING WITH BUSINESS: A MARKETING SKILL FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVIVAL 

Interest In Linkage 

Cooperation and coordination between education and business, 
Industry, and government has become a recent trend toward reaching opti- 
mum resource development and utilization. Three Important factors have 
prompted Increased research Interests In the area of linkage and col- 
laboratlve efforts: 

* An attempt by the Reagan administration to halt the escala- 
tion of government spending and to begin a countertrend of 
decreasing levels of Federal assistance. 

* A growing reallxatlon that scarcity of funds at all govern- 
ment levels demand more accountability and measurement of 
outcomes than have been required In the past. 

* A growing awareness on the part of human resource planners 
and administrators that cooperation, not competition, can 
best meet the vast and complex needs of a changing tech- 
nological work force. 

Why Link? 

Over $15 billion was spent by Federal agencies In 1979 for 
educatlon-for-work programs. While this figure does not Include the 
Federal Investment In Job training for defense spending and tax expen- 
ditures, a large percentage of the 1979 $116 billion Department of 
Defense budget went for technical training. Instruction, and research on 
training methods (NCEP, 1980). This is partially due to the promise of 
technical training, or job skills attainment, as the primary recruitling 
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tool for a peacetime military. 

It Is estimated that. In 1986, Federal human resource development 
for education, training, employment, and social services through the 
Departments of Labor and Education will be $29.3 billion. In addition 
to Federal outlays. 1986 tax expenditures as outlay equivalents for 
these same four areas are projected to be $33.8 billion (U.S. Budget. 
1985) . 

The many alternative programs where people can obtain formal job 
training, the majority of which are funded with government money, demand 
careful and coordinated use of funds. It follows that linkages between 
vocational education and business. Industry, and government must be 
Included In the key strategies to effectively provide a knowledgeable 
and skilled work force for the future. 

A Model for linkage 

The development and maintenance of long-term, mutually beneficial 
collaborative arrangements don't happen by accident. Good linkages 
require time, effort and commitment. Because there are many barriers to 
linkage, guidelines and models for linkage can be very useful to linkage 
facilitators In establishing partnerships and In negotiating strong 
collaborative agreements. 

During fiscal year 1985 and under contract with the Texas Education 
Agency, a linkage model was developed through the University of Houston. 
Technical Education Department. College of Technology. The document, 
Education-for-workt A ModBl for Establishing Linkages Between 
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Education. Business, Industry, and Government (O'Nell and Greenwood), 
was designed to assist Individuals, at any level, to facilitate linkage. 
The linkage facilitator guide/resource handbook is based on an 
Integrated six-task model. These tasks, described briefly In the 
following six sections, ire Important to vocational educators In maxi- 
mizing resource Identification and utilization; thus, the extent to 
which these tasks are understood and Implemented will be crucial to sur- 
vival of vocational education programs. 

Task 1 1 Benefits and Mandates for Linkage 

Since the 1960s the calls for linkage and coordination between edu- 
cation and business. Industry, and government, ha^/e been noticeable In 
Federal legislation and policy development. Wl.lle those calls were more 
frequent and Implicit In the 1970$, now evidence must be shown by 
recipients of Federal funds that existing resources are not duplicated. 
Overt efforts must be made to coordinate and plan with agencies and 
organizations who have similar goals In meeting the needs of a par- 
ticular client. 

The mandates of the Job Training Partnership Act (P.L. 97-300) and 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524) provide the 
Impetus to plan Job training at all levels which Is based on the llnJcage 
and coordination perspective. Locally, the actual benefits of such 
planning are exciting and gratifying because the real benefactors of 
linkage are clients. Through good linkages referrals between competing 
and isolated delivery systems become minimal since clients are met and 
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assisted by an Informed, collective advocacy that Is cooperating to make 
the most expeditious use of resources. 

Task III Information Base for Job Demands 

For linkage and coordination to take place, the linkage facilitator 
must be totally knowledgeable about job demands within a given labor 
market area-the primary area where workers or potential workers can be 
employed within a commutable distance. This primary planning area, the 
labor market area, must be studied for existing employee demands as well 
as for previous trends In employment configurations. Employment by 
Standard Industrial Code (SIC), seasonal and structural employment 
figures over time, results of employers' surveys (whether they are 
employer self-studies. Chamber of Commerce questionnaires, manpower stu- 
dies, or education-sponsored local surveys) can begin to cnllectlvely 
give a composite picture of the previous and current demands for 
employees. 

Rather than relying solely on employment projections that have been 
derived statistically, the astute facilitator of linkage will monitor 
local and regional economic downturns and adjust available projections 
accordingly. Honltoring the classified sections of newspapers, 
routinely Interviewing professional placement officers, and meeting with 
state and local employment service personnel will yield additional 
Information to begin putting together a realistic picture about a given 
geographic area for which job trainers are preparing workers. 
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Task III: Information Base on Training Supply 

Once the linkage facilitator has as complete Information as 
possible about job demands for the geographic area to be served, the 
next task Is to obtain just as complete a picture about the existing job 
training available for clients In the area under study. Using U.S. 
Office of Education job training codes (or another classification system 
that can be cross-walked to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT)), the facilitator must compile the necessary Information to ascer- 
tain the extent of training available to clients. 

The Information gathered about the kinds of training available In 
the labor market area should Include: secondary schools; post-secondary 
public Institutions; proprietary schools; apprenticeship training; 
conwunlty-based organization training; Federally funded programs 
available through the Job Training Partnership Act, the Department of 
Human Resources, Vocational Rehabilitation, and adult education; and 
business and Industry training sponsored by Industry. After Information 
regarding the length of training, current enrollments, placement 
figures, and credentials offered by each of the alternative training 
systems 1$ obtained, the linkage facilitator can begin to plan realisti- 
cally about how and where linkage between job training entitles can 
result In determining the best options for the clients In the labor 
market area. 

Task IV: Priorities for Linkage 

In Task IV, the resources and needs of the potential partners are 
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Identified. Needs may Include determining the education and training 
demands or the present and potential worker and training supply. Some 
needs and resources may center on research and development areas or con- 
cerns. Other areas Involving programming, training emphasis, curricu- 
lum, equlpmfint, staffing and personnel, facilities, work-study and co-op 
arrangements. Internships, part- and full-time Job placement, followup 
studies, etc. may be needs (or resources) where linkage arrangements 
would be beneficial to two or more entitles. From the Identified needs 
base, linkage priorities can be determined. 

While there may be a consensus of needs, priorities for linkage for 
one entity may be quite different than for another. Successful linkage, 
based on the premise of mutual benefit, must consider each of the 
partner's Interests and priorities. 

Task V: Strategies for Establishing Linkages 

The facilitator of linkage must take a systems approach to linkage. 
This means setting up good communications networks among the Chamber of 
Commerce, government and state agencies, formal and Informal organlza- 
tlons, and service and social groups. Informal as well as formal con- 
tacts and associations are vital to the establishment and maintenance of 
strong networks. Active research within and among networks must be 
fostered, with every resource viewed as a "linkage potential.' 

The organization of one or more Educatlon-for-Work Committees will 
be essential to the linkage process. These Committees, unlike most tra- 
ditional committees Including advisory groups, must be multi-faceted In 
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purpose while mutually serving their member-partners. Since Committee 
members are to be selected for their ability to represent their organi- 
zations In decision making and In the allocation of resources, the 
linkage process should be facilitated more expeditiously than could be 
accomplished through most traditional committees. Additionally, 
Educatlon-for-Work Committees have the responsibility of fostering 
awareness and Identification of resources, two key components of 
linkage. 

Task VI: Evaluation and Monitoring of Linkages 

Process and product evaluation, necessary to linkage where many 
delicate balances may exist, Is essential to linkage. The Educatlon- 
for-Work Committee has a major role In the evaluation and monitoring 
process. No matter how formal the Interagency agreement or how vast the 
resources, the lack of success of linkage (non-linkage) will be readily 
evident If the Important task of evaluation Is not carried out 
rigorously, continually, and systematically. 

Linkage as a Survival Skill of the Future 

The attack on education and the Implementation of "reforms" 
throughout the nation point to the need for linkage— linkage Initiated 
by educators. Particularly vocational educators have a prime oppor- 
tunity to tap the vast, nearly unlimited resources that exist at our 
threshholds. But, this must be done with purpose and expertise. 

Vocational educators must become good linkage facilitators and 
marketing educators are In a prime position to be linkage role models 
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for others to follow. For vocational education to survive, educators 
must become actively Involved In cooperation and coordination eTforts 
towards utilizing resources efficiently and cost effectively. This 
means accountability accompanied by mandates— Including mandates for 
linkage— Is Imminent. Our mission 1$ perfectly clear and our respon- 
sibility to educate productive members of society Is a tremendous 
challenge. We cannot afford to react to the future, but be geared up 
and ready to provide leadership and direction In forming It. 
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ABSTRACT 



BaslMtt and industry partntrtbips aust b«coM a top priority for 
•dttcational initl tut ions i£ programs are to survive social and 
tconoBic constraints. More and aore lavs are mandating linkage based 
on cost-effective utilization of resources, but there are few guide- 
lines as to partnership facilitation. This paper describes a model 
which »as developed to assist facilitators of linkage establish 
successful partnerships. The model focuses on the sis tasks which are 
essential to the various phases of linkage and should be of value to 
individuals at any level to take leadership in facilitating linkage. 



ABSTKACT 



Business ind Industry partntrshlps aust become a top priority for 
educetlonel Institutions l£ programs are to survive social and 
eeonoBle constraints. More and sore laws are nandatlng linkage based 
on cost-effective utilisation of resources, but there are fee guide- 
lines as to partnership facilitation. This paper describes a aodel 
which was developed to assist faclllUtors of linkage establish 
successful partnerships. The wodel focuses on the sis tasks which are 
essential to the various phases of linkage and should be of value to 
Individuals at any level to take leadership In facilitating linkage. 
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A Study To Determine The 
Relationship Between the CPP 
Test Scores of Retail Marketing 
Students and Their Scores in Economics 



Introduction 

The Athens Tech Retail Marketing program is a one-year program 
designed to prepare students to enter, progress, and/or advance in 
retail, wholesale, or service occupations. Since April 1981, the 
American College Testing Career Planning Program (CPP) has been used 
as the admissions /placement test for students wishing to enroll at 
Athens Tech. The Retail Marketing program uses four abiUty measures 
of the CPP as selection criteria for admitting students into the program. 
The minimum scores accepted are: language usage, 4; reading skills. 
4; clerical skills, 3; and numerical skills, 4 (Catalog, 1984-1985). 
These ability measures and student characteristics were studied as to 
their relationship to grades in an economics course which is part of the 
Retail Marketing program. 

This research study v;as designed to ascertain if a relationship 
exists between scores on the Career Planning Program (CPP) and 
grades in economics of students in the Athens Ttch Retail Murl-.eting 
program. 
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Objectives of the Study 

More specifically this study will attempt to: 

1. Compare CPP scores with economics grades. 

2. Ascertain if the CPP is a predictor of success in economics. 

Measurement Device 

The Career Planning Program, Form H, was administered to 
students prior to their entering Athens Tech. The CPP was originally 
developed in 1969-71 by staff members of the American College Testing 
Program Research and Development Division, under the general 
direction of Leo Murray, with Dale Prediger serving as project director. 
Revisions have since been made (ACT, 1983). 

The CPP consists of six ability measures (reading skills, numerical 
sldlls, clerical skills, mechanical reasoning, language skills, and space 
relations); a vocational interest profUe; work related experience scales; 
and a section on the appUcant»s educational background and plans. 
Each appUcant Is given the results of this inventory in an individual 
student report (Associated Educational Consultants, Inc. Admissions 
Guide , 1982). 
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The CPP scores are reported as stanines for each measure ranging 
from Level 1. the lowest, to Level 9. the highest level. The middle 
step, Stanine 5, represents average performance tor a norm group 
(ACT, 1979). Stanines 1, 2, rnd 3 represent the lowest quartile; 
stanines 4, 5, and 6 indicate the middle half of the distribution; and 
stanines 7, 8, and 9 denote the highest quartile of the norm group 
(Associated Educational Consultants, Inc. Testing Guide . 1982). 

Population 

The total population is considered to be all persons who met the 
criteria to enter the Athens Tech Retail Marketing program and who 
completed the economics course between January. 1982, and March. 
1985. During that time. 118 students completed the economics course. 
Of these, 10 were admitted Into the program based on their scores on 
the SAT; 8 students had taken the TASK entrance exam; 4 students 
did not have any test scores Usted In their records; 1 student 
transferred from another technical institution without a test score; 4 
students were admitted under vocational rehablUtatlon and did not have 
test records; and 7 students did not have any records from which to 
gather Information. The remaining 84 students took the CPP as an 
entrance exam prior to entering the Athens Tech Retail Marketing 
program and also completed the economics course. These 84 students, 
therefore, comprise the target population of this study. 
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Data Collection Method 



^ rosier was developed listing those students who 

had completed the economics course at Athens Tech from January, 1982, 
through March, 1985. The roster consisted of each student's name, 
economics grade, age, sex, race, as well as the CPP scores in 
language, reading, clerical, and numerical skills. This information was 
obtained from grade books and the permanent records located in the 
Athens Tech admissions office. 

Statistical Method 

Data collected from the student roster were analyzed 

using descriptive and inferential statistics. One-way frequency 
distribution tables were computed using the Frequency procedure 
described in Statistical Package for th e Social Sciences (SPSS) for 
economics scores and each of the variables in null hypotheses 1-4. The 
mean, standard deviation, and variance were also obtained from this 
computation . 

The Pearson Product-Moment Correlation (r) Formula described in 
SPSS was used to determine if there- was_ a relationship between 
economics and each of the variables in null hypotheses 1-4. Tests of 
significance of r v.-cre also coT.puted using the formula z equals the 
correlation coefficient times the square root of N (the population) ninus 
1 (Brurnng and Kintz. 1077). In dl inferential str.ti5tical corr.pariscns. 
the .05 level of probaLiiity ihc criterion for dL-r.ificance. 

^ 1^5 
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Research Design 



This is a correlational study designed to determine the relationship 
between the following variables: 1) CPP abilities scores, arid 2) Athens 
Tech retail marketing students grades in economics. 

Null Hypotheses 
The following null hypotheses, were tested: 

1. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing "students make on the language usage 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 

2. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing students make on the reading portion of 
the Career Planning Program and grades in econmics. 

3. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail .Marketing students make on the clerical skills 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 

4. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing students make on the numerical skills 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 
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Descriptive Profile 
The data for this study xvere obtained from the Etudent records 
which are located in the Athens Tech Admissions Office. 

The population of 84 students, v.hose record indicated they had 
taken the CPP and completed the econondcs course, were made up of 48 
females (57.10 and 36 males (42.9%). 

Sixty-one students (72.61) were ivhite and 23 t27.4%) were black. 
The youngest student in this study was 16 years old and the 
oldest student was 46. Of these" 84 students ivho made up the 
population. 63 (75%) were 23 years old or younger. 

Athens Tech issues letter grades to specify levels of performance 
in a course ( Catalog . 1984-85). The numerical equivalent of these 
letter grades is shown in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 



p^en,.4 pHQn of Athens Tech 
grading tiystem 



Grade 
A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



Numerical Equivalent 
90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
65-69 
0-C4 
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Twelve students (14.3%) mode an A in the economics course dusinff 
the period of this study. Thirty-one students (36.9%) made a B; 
twenty-one students (25%) received a C in economics; fourteen students 
(16.7%) made a D; and six students (7.1%) failed economics and 
received grades of F. 

Once the CPP was administered, scores were generated for each 
student. The CPP score report summarizes biographical information, 
and reports test scores as sta-iines and profile plots. 

Four of the six abiUty measures tested by the CPP were used to 
determine the correlation between the retail marketing students score on 
each abiUty measure and their grades in the economics course. 

Of the 84 students in this study, 10 (12%) scored in the lowest 
quartUe oh the language usage portion on the CPP. Fifty-nine (70.3%) 
scored in the middle distribution; and 15 (17.9%) scored in the highest 
quartile. 

Twenty-three students (27.4%) scored in the lowest quartile on the 
reading abiUty portion on the CPP. Forty-five students (53.6%) scored 
in the middle distribution; and 16 (19%) scored in the highest quartile. 

Eighteen students (21.4%) scored in the lowest quartile; 50 students 
(59.5%) scored in the middle distribution; and 16 (19.1%) scored in the 
highest quartile on Ihe clsrical skills portion of the CPP. 

On the numerical sldlls ability measure, 21 students (25.11) scored 
in the lo^s•cst quartile; 57 students (67.8'i) £Corcd in the nacdle 
distribution; and 6 (7.?U scored in the highest quartile. 
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Re sults of Testing of Null Hypotheses 

Once the Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient was 
determined using the procedure in SPSS, a critical-ratio z-test 
(Bruning and Klntz. 1977) was conducted to test for the significance of 
r. If X was greater than ±1.96. then r was significant at the .05 level. 

Kence. research data that yielded a z-score of 11.96 or greater 
resulted in the rejection of the null hypotheses. 

Null Hypothesis 1 

In order to respond to null hypotheses number 1, a Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation was conducted to detemine if there was a 
relationship between the scores in the language portion of the CP? and 
grades in economics. The results of the analysis revealed that the 
correlation coefficient of the CPP language usage abiUty measure score 
and the economics grade was .2351. The results of this analysis are 

shown in Table 2 . 

A test of significance of r was conducted yielding, z « 2.149. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP language usage scores and grades in economics; 
therefore, null hypothesis number 1 is rejected. 
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TABLE 2 

Pearson Correla tion Scores 
Between the CPr Abimy Measures and 
Economics Grades ot tne Study copulation 

CPP Ability Measure Coefficient £ E 



Language Usage 
Reading AbiUty 
Clerical Skills 



.2351 2.1419 .031* 

.2906 2.6475 .007* 

.3165 2.8834 .003* 



Numerical SWUs .3152 2.8716 .003* 

N « 84 

•Alpha level is less than .05 



Null Hypothesis 2 

A correlation was again used to determine if there was a 
relationship between the scores on the reading skiUs portion of the CPP 
and grades in economics. The results revealed that the correlation 
coefficient of the CPP reading skills abiUty measures score and the 
grade in economics was .2906. The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table 2 . 

A test of significance of r was conducted yielding, z » 2.6475. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP reading ability scores and grades in economics; 
therefore, null hypothesis number 2 is rejected. 
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Null HypotheslB 3 



In order to respond to null hypothesis number 3, a correlation was 
used to determine if there was a relationship between the scores on the 
clerical skills portion on the CPP and grades in economics. The results 
revealed that the correlation coefficient of the CP? clerical skills ability 
measure score and the economics course was .3165. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Table 2 . 

A test of significance- of r revealing that z « 2.8834 indicates that 
there is a statistically significant positive correlation between the CPP 
clerical skills ability scores and grades in economics. Hence, null 
hypothesis number 3 is rejected. 

Null Hypothesis 4 

Again a correlation was used to ascertain if there was a 
relationship between the scores on the numerical skills portion on the 
CPP and grades in economics. The results revealed that the correlation 
coefficient of the CPP numerical skills ability measure score and the 
economics grade was .3152. Table 2 presents the results of this 
analysis . 

A test of significance of r was conducted revealing z « 2 .8716. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP numerical skills ability scores and grades In 
economics; therefore, null hypothesis number 4 is rejected. 
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Summary of Findings 



The study indicated a statistically sig^iHcant correlation between 
economics gn^ades and the followinsf CPP measures: 1) lan^age usage 
skills, 2) reading skills. 3) clerical skills, and 4) numerical skills. 



Conclusions 

Within the constraints of this study and for the population . 
involved, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the language usage portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

2. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the reading portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

3. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the clerical skills portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

4. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the numerical skills portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

Recommendations 

Based on the findings and conclusions reported in the present 
study, it is proposed that the CPP be administered to all students prior 
to enrolUng in the Athens Tech Retail Marketing program. 

The investigator recommends the following for further research: 
1. That a similar study be conducted over a stale-wide area. 
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2. That a stwdy be conducted to Inveatigate the relationship of 
the CPP to other courses in the Retail Marketing .program . 

3. That a study be conducted to investigate the success of 
students who enter the Retail Marketing program after completing the 

Special Meeds program. 

4. That similar studies be conducted to investigate the 
relationship of the CPP and other vocational fields of study. 
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Conparlson of Georgia and Texas Ptrcapclona 
Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to collect data from Georgia and Texas 
Marketing Education Secondary Teachers on the perceptions of selected 
outcome statements from the 1984 National Curriculum Conference held in 
Atlanta, Georgia. The data was collected in Georgia at eight inservice meetings 
held during the spring of 1986. The data was collected in Texas at the *8th 
annual Professional Improvement Conference for Marketing Educators held in 
Houston, Texas in August, 1985. The data was collected from 100 teachers in 
Georgia and 464 teachers in Texas. The response from these two states was 
compared to over 350 participants at the National Curriculum Conference. 

The authors selected 40 statements from 134 outcome statements available 
to be used as stated, modified 7 statements to accomodate state needs and 
developed 3 additional statements for particular state needs, there was strong 
agreement from the two states on these 50 statements, however the rank from 
most agreement to least agreement provided differences among the three 
groups. It was recommended to complete similar studies in all states and 
program needs were identified for Georgia teachers in the use of advisory 
committees. 
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A Comparison of Georgia and Texas Secondary 
Marketing Education Teachers' Perceptions of the 198'> 
National Curriculum Consensus Outcome Statements 

Marketing Education Program Representatives from over thirty different 
states met in Atlanta, Georgia in 198<> for the purpose of studying, analyzing, 
and developing directions for the curriculum of marketing education to follow in 
the future. The 198* National Curriculum Conference was held as a result of a 
perceived need to define in national terms what should be the nature of the 
content and the organizational structure of marketing education. The 
participants of the curriculum conference included over 350 professionals from 
the ranks of secondary teachers, post secondary instructors, business 
representatives, local and state supervisors, teacher educators and others 
(mainly retired leaders of marketing education) (Stone, 1985). 

The format of the conference included the formal presentation of position 
papers, small group reaction sessions, and state team reaction sessions to the 
selected topics of the conference. Each day, of the the four day conference, all 
participants were asked to respond to statements in order to obtain a consensus 
agreement on outcome statements for marketing education. 

The level of agreement required to consider the statement one of 
consensus was defined by the following criteria prior to the conference: 

Statements were considered to have achieved consensus if they met 
two criteria. The statement had to achieve an average of 3.5 on a 5 point 
scale. Once a statement reached 3.5, then the second criteria had to be 
met. The second criteria was that no more than 30% of the conferees 
could have marked 3.0 or less on the scale indicating that they were either 
uncertain about the issue or they disagreed with the statements (Stone, 
1985). 

One hundred and thirty-four statements met the definition of consensus 
while 22 statements failed to reach the level of agreement to be called 
consensus statements. This study selected kO of these m consensus outcome 
statements, modified seven statements and used three new statements 



Comparison of Georgia and Texas Perceptions 

appropriate to the two selected states for a total of 30 items on the study 
instrument. 

Purpose 

This study was designed to compare the preceptions of Georgia Marketing 
Education Secondary Teachers to those of Texas Marketing Education Secondary 
Teachers and to the National Curriculum Conference Conferees on 00 consensus 
outcome statements, seven modified statements and three new statements. The 
authors felt that an understanding of the attitudes or perceptions of the 
teachers within these two states would provide needed information for the 
Implementation of many of the recommendations developed as a result of the 
National Curriculum Conference. 

Methodology 

In the spring of 1986, eight district meetings were held in Georiga for 
purposes beyond the collection of daii for this study. However, while the 
secondary marketing education teachers were present they were asked to 
indicate their agreement-disagreement regarding the fifty items on the 
instrument. The total number of teachers who attended these eight inservice 
meetings was 100. These 100 teachers represent 81% of the totd of 12(> 
teachers in Georgia. 

In August, 1985 at the 48th Annual Marketing Education Professional 
Improvement Conference held in Houston, Texas the Texas Marketing Education 
teachers were asked to indicate their agreement-disagreement with the 
statements on the instrument. During the area meetings 064 teachers in Texas 
completed the data collection instrument. 

Instrument 

Dr. Marcella McComas selected 00 statements from the 130 consensus 
statements that directly applied to the programs in Texas to be included in this 
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study. There were another seven statements that were modified and included in 
this study. For example, there were four statements related to the development 
of curriculum guides for entry level, career sustaining, specialization and 
owner/manager and these were combined into one statement by the following 
statement! 

No. 11 The state should provide curriculum guides for all levels of 
marketing education programs. 

The next statement Involves a change in words by deleting the word 
"supervisor" therefore the statement was worded as: ,„«i«„m.nt 
No 19 The state should provide current and accurate employment 
' and marketing industry data for purposes of curriculum 
development. 

Statement number 20 is modified to relate to secondary programs only and is 

"***n"2? T°he'vocational student organization should be an integrated part 

classroom activities in marketing education programs at the 
secondary level. 

Statement number 28 was modified for the Texas study to read as follows? 

No. 28 The MADET should prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state teacher's examination. 

This same statement was changed for the Georgia data collection to read as 

'""""no. 28 The MEA should prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state teacher's examination. 

Statement number 29 was changed by replacing "entry level" with "Introduction 
to Marketinff*^ where it read as follows: . 
No 29 It is Appropriate for Introduction to Marketing students to be 

placed in retail training stations as a part of their preparation for 

a marketing career. 

Statement number 30 deleted the terms "or internship" so that the statement 

'^^'^'mo. 30 All programs using the cooperative method should use training 
plans. 

The next three statements were added as information needed in the two states 
for program planning purposes. These three statements ares 

No. <>8 MDE should offer semester credit courses. 

No. *9 MDE should offer pre-vocational courses for grades 7-1 z. 

No. 50 MDE teachers should be involved with the development of 
articulation between secondary and post secondary. 
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The fifty statements were prepared and instructions given for the 
respondents to indicate their agreement-disagreement to the statements on 
scantron answer sheets. Two indicators were given for each statement: (1) yes - 
the respondent agreed or (2) no • the respondent disagreed with the statement. 
A third response was counted by the authors as (3) no response If the question 
was ieft biank. 

Tabie 1 provides the Georgia Marketing Education Teachers' Preception to 
the fifty statements. The tabie shows the number agreeing with a statement and 
the number disagreeing. Aiso, is shown the number of non-respondents to each 
question. Tabie 2 gives the ranking for each statement as compared to the 
Georgia, Texas and National Curriculum Conference Participants. 

Results 

Curriculum 

Ten statements were selected that related specifically to the curriculum of 
marketing education. These statements included statement numbers 
2,4,3,1 0,1 2,30,32,43,4s, and 50. Of these ten statements the level of agreement 
ranged from 97 percent (statement number 10) to 76 percent (statement number 
12). Three statements were ranked in the top 10 statements in level of 
agreement in both the Georgia and Texas Marketing Education Teacher Groups. 
These statements were number 10 (97%-A, 2%-D, 1%-U) ranked fourth in Georgia 
and second in Texas; number 2 (96%-A, 2%-D, 2%-U) ranked fifth in Georgia and 
Texas; and statement number 32 (94%-A, 2%-D, 4%-U) ranked eighth in Georgia 
and tenth in Texas. 
Purposes 

There were eight statements concerning the purposes of marketing 
education. These eight statements ranged from an agreement of 99 percent 
(statement 45) to 49 percent (statement number 6). Statement numbers 
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l,3,6,8,29,*<^,*5, and *9 were «11 relative to the purposes of marketing 
education. Statement number 43 (99%-A, 1%-D) and t^k (9S%-A, 2%-D) were 
ranked first and second with the Georgia teachers and eleventh and 
twenty-fourth with the Texas teachers respectively. Statement number 6 
(49%-A, 39%-D, 12»-U) was ranked by Georgia teachers next-to-last in 
agreement and was concerned with the purpose of adult education in secondary 
programs. This statement was ranked last by Texas teachers. 
Entrepreneurship 

Statement numbers 7,9, and 33 were related to the need to include 
entrepreneurship in the marketing education curriculum. These statements were 
ranked tenth, twenty-nineth, and twenty-first in agreement by Georgia teachers 
and second, thirty-third, and eighth by Texas teachers. The level of agreement 
ranged from 93% to 80% by Georgia teachers on three statements. 
DECA 

Two statements related to DECA were included in the study and these 
statement numbers were numbers 20 and 36. Statement number 36 (93%-A, 3%-D, 
2%-U) was ranked sixth by Georgia teachers and seventh by Texas teachers 
while statement number 20 (93%-A, 6%-D, 1%-U) was ranked twelveth and 
thirteenth respectively. 
Advisory Committee 

Advisory committees were the focus of statement numbers 13,16 and 27. 
The level of agreement ranged from 81% (statement number 13) to 32% 
(statement number 27). The Georgia teachers agreed less with these statements 
than did the Texas teachers as shown by the following: 

Statement number 13 ranked 28th as compared to Uth 

Statement number 16 ranked 32nd as compared to 1 8th 

Statement number 27 ranked <>8th as compared to <>6th. 
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Staff Development 

Pour statements were concerned with staff development needs of 
marketing education professionals. These were statement numbers 17, 18, 28 and 

46. The range on agreement for these statements was 94% (statement number 
17) to 84% (statement number 18 and 46). Only statement number 17 (ranked 
ninth) was ranked in the top ten by Georgia teachers and none were ranked 
higher than 16th by the Texas teachers. 

Standards and Evaluation 

Twelve statements addressed the area of standards and evaluation for 
marketing education. These statements were 21,22,23,24,25,26,33,34,37,38,39, 
and 40. The level of agreement on these twelve statements ranged from 91% 
(statement number 26) to 64% (statement number 34). These statements were 
ranked by the Georgia teachers 15th and 46th respectively and by the Texas 
teachers statement number 22 was ranked the highest at 15th and statement 
number 34 was ranked the lowest at 49th. 
Special Needs 

The relationship of special needs learners was included in four statements; 
which were statement numbers 14,31,41, and 42. The Georgia Marketing 
Education teachers agreed with statement number 41 (93%-A, 5%-D, 2%-U) the 
most and with statement number 31 (61%-A, 36%-D, 3%-U) the least. These four 
statements were ranked 45th, 47th, Uth, and 37th by the Georgia teachers and 
32th, 45th, 8th, and 20th by the Texas teachers. 
State and National Organizational Responsibilities 

Four statements specifically identified areas that state and national 
organizations should be involved. These statements were numbers 11,13,19, and 

47. The Georgia teachers agreed with these statements as shown by an 
agreement level range of 97% (statement number 19) to 86% (statement numbers 
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13 and 47). Two statements were ranked in the top ten by both Georgia and 
Texas teachers. These two statements were as follows: 

Statement number 19 ranked third by Georgia and sixth by Texas, and 
Statement number 11 ranked seventh by Georgia and first by Texas. 

Ggoraia. Texas ind Nat ional Comparisons 

The national rankings are not as definitive as the two state studies 

because the means of the national data was reported by Stone (1985) in one 

decimal place only. However the following is a close estimate of the level of 

agreement on 40 statements that could be composed among the three groups. 

Because of equal means reported there were several statements tied for the 

same position. 

Geor«i« 

The following is » list of the top 10 statements in .greement by the 
Georgia teachers from the highest level of agreement to the 10th place level of 
agreement. Statement numbers iHM,l%iO,2.i6.n,n,lT, and 7. The list of 
statement numbers ranked 50th or last to »lst includes staten,ent numbers 
»9,6,27,31,3»,1».3».2».59. and 12 by Georgia teachers. 
Texas 

Texas Marketing Education Teachers had the highest agreement with the 
following statement numbers listed from the highest to the 10th place position. 
The statement numbers were 1 1.10.7.1.2.19.36.35.»1. and 32. The bottom of the 
fifty statements as to the level of agreement by Texas teacher, were the 
following list starting with the last ranked statement. Statement numbers 
6.3».»3.29.27.31.21.37.12, and 39 were included in the last ten ranked 
statements. 
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National 

The highest level of agreement for the National Curriculum Conference 
Participants included the following Ust of statements from first to tenth. 
Statement numbers 43,7,46,1,2,3,13,13,16,9,10, and 17. The least agreement was 
given the following statements starting with the lowest mean of 3.7 with 
statement number 43 and continuing with last 10 in order. This list included 
statement numbers 43,42,33,8,27,34,3S,4,U,3l, and 39. 
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Summary 

Marketing education teachers in Georgia and Texas agreed that vocational 
application of marketing skills and the practices and procedures from marketing 
industries should be included in the marketing education curriculum and also 
that the level of instruction should meet or exceed that of academic education. 
Georgia teachers were less comfortable with a national task force determining a 
core marketing education curriculum for them to teach. 

Georgia teachers were in agreement with the need to establish a national 
identity for marketing education and the adaption of the name marketing 
education was also well received. Both of these areas were more positively 
received in Georgia than in Texas. However, both Georgia and Texas teachers 
had little agreement with the role of adult education for themselves as 
secondary marketing educators. 

Texas Marketing Education Teachers were more favorable to the inclusion 
of entrpreneurship competencies into their curriculum than were the Georgia 
teachers. However both were positive toward entrepreneurship. There was a 
similarity between Georgia teachers' and Texas teachers' agreement with the 
roie of DECA in their curriculum. Both states were very positive about the 
inclusion of DECA as an integral part of their marketing education program. 

Georgia teachers were less in agreement with the role of advisory 
committees as a vital part of their program as compared to the Texas teachers. 
However the staff development statements had higher agreement levels by the 
Georgia teachers when compared with the Texas teachers. 

In the area of standards and evaluation the Georgia teachers were less in 
agreement with these statements than were the Texas teachers. However there 
were some individual statements, notably the one concerned with a national 
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listing of common competencies for marketing education where Georgia teachers 
were more positive. 

The pattern of agreement between Georgia teachers and Texas teachers 
was similar for the areas of special needs and the role of state and national 
organizations. Texas teachers did agree more with the need for the state to 
provide curriculum guides than did the Georgia teachers. 

When comparing the Georgia and Texas teachers to the National 
Curriculum Conference Participants the listing of the top ten statements for 
three groups produced 7 statements out of 20 (3^%) that appeared either on the 
Georgia list or the Texas list that was not on both while the National list had 
50% (ns6) that were not on either list. Statement number 44 was ranked second 
on the Georgia list and twenty-fourth on the Texas list. Statement number 46 
was ranked third on the National list while it was ranked 21st and 26th on the 
Texas and Georgia lists respectively. Statement 16 was ranked fourth on the 
National list and 18th and 32nd on the Texas and Georgia lists. These 
differences indicated that the National agreement levels are definitely different 
from the two states studied. 

At the lower level of agreement list the states again are similar with only 
six statements (30%) not appearing on both lists. While 4 statements (36%) on 
the National lists do not appear on either of the states list only 4 statements 
(36%) appear on both the Texas and Georgia lists. 
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Recommendations 

Marketing Education Leaders should conduct similar studies to collect data 
from all states prior to mai<ing national mandates on curriculum, standards, etc. 
for marketing education. Both Georgia and Texas Marketing Educators had 
differences In agreement with these selected statements which would indicate 
implementation strategies may have to be planned and conducted differently in 
each state. 

Regarding the Georgia teachers' preceptions, the teacher education 
institutions and the state department of education should take note of the lack 
of committment to the use of advisory committees for marketing education. 
Much work in staff development and program planning needs to be conducted in 
this area. 

National DECA should be informed of the positive reaction to the role of 
DECA as an intergrated part of the marketing education curriculum in these 
two states. The success and leadership of these two states in National DECA 
may be a result of these perceptions but should be researched to determine the 
relationship, if any. 
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Table 1 

Georgia Marketing Education Teachers Agreement with 1984 
National Curriculum Conference Outcome Statements 
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1. The primary purpose of the marketing education 
curriculum at any level is to prepare enrollees 
for employment or self employment in marketing 

occupations. 

2. The practices and procedures of the marketing 
industry should be the basis of the marketing 
education curriculum. 

3. Awareness of career opportunities in "high tech" 
sales, information marketing, and other 
technology-related marketing careers should be 
increased. 

4. The curriculum for marketing education should be 
generic to all of marketing and not job specific 
at the entry level. 

5. Technology, particularly computer, should be 
taught in terms of marketing applications. 

6. Marketing education should be involved in 
marketing training programs specifically 
designed for adults. 

7. Marketing education should take the lead in 
offering entrepreneurship education. 

8. Marketing education can be offered as a general 
"academic" course as well as a vocational 
program. 

9. It is appropriate for marketing education to 
provide owner/ manager level programs. 

10. Marketing education programs and courses 
focusing on entry level or career sustaining 
level jobs should provide vocational 
application of marketing skills through a 
project laboratory or cooperative method. 

11. The state should provide curriculum guides 
for all levels of marketing education 
proRrams. 

12. A national task force should be commissioned 
to develop a core marketing education 
curriculum with input from states, curriculum 
centers, and other curriculum specialists. 



Agree Disagree Undecided 



91 8 


1 


96 2 


2 


92 4 


4 


76 12 


12 


92 « 


2 


49 39 


12 


93 4 


3 


80 20 


80 14 


6 


97 2 


1 


95 5 


76 14 


10 
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13. Each state should establish and utilize 
secondary and post-secondary curriculum 
articulation models. 

14. Marketing educators should not be expected 

to teach remedial subjects. 

15. Every marketing education program should 

have Its own local advisory committee. 

16. Advisory committees should advise on 
curriculum. 

17. Teacher educators should design and offer 
workshops which focus upon improving 
interaction between marketing teachers 
and marketing practitioners. 

18. Instructors In marketing education 
programs should acquire a minimum 
number of specified hours of inservice 
education to update marketing knowledge 
and a minimum number of hours of 
occupational update experience. 

19. The state should provide current 
and accurate employment and 
marketing industry data for purposes 
of curriculum development. 

20. The vocational student organization 
should be an integrate part of 
classroom activities in marketing 
education programs at the secondary 
level. 

21. The marketing eduation profession 
should encoui-age and support a 
nationwide evaluation process 
(using agreed-upon standards) that 
will provide comparable information 
on program results. 

22. The primary purpose of evaluating 
programs should be to measure the 
effectiveness of a particular program. 

23. Standards, once established, should be 
the basis for program accreditation. 



Agree 


Disairee 




86 


5 


9 


69 


22 


3 


81 


16 


3 


79 


15 


6 


94 


3 


3 


84 


8 


8 


97 


1 


2 


93 


6 


1 


74 


24 


2 


77 


20 


3 


78 


7 
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24. Standards should address the role of 
vocational student organizations. 



25. The marketing education profession, 
through its professional association, 
should be involved in the develop- 
ment of national program standards. 

26. Standards reflecting student 
competence should: 

(a) Emphasize performance of pre- 
determined occupational skills, and 

(b) Emphasize transferable marketing 
skills. 

27. Advisory committees should participate 

in the validation of students competencies. 

28. The Marketing Educi^tion Association should 
prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state Teacher Competency 
Test. 

29. It is appropriate for Introduction to 
Marketing students to be placed in retail 
training stations as part of their pre- 
paration for a marketing career. 

30. All programs using the cooperative method 
should use training plans. 

31. Marketing education students should possess 
prerequisite basic skills, developed if 
necessary through remedial courses, prior 
to enrollment in marketing classes. 

32. The level of instruction in marketing 
education should equal or exceed that of 
general academic education. 

33. All completers of marketing eduation programs 
will demonstrate competency in a core marketing 
curriculum as established by the marketing 
education profession. 

34. A national marketing achievement test should 
be made available as a means to assess 
consistancy of performance based on knowledge 
of core competencies 

35. Entrepreneurship should be included in any core 
curriculum developed. 
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36. All DECA competitive events should reflect the 
competencies identified as a part of a "core- 
curriculum. 

37. There should be a nationally disseminated 
listing of common competencies that students 
enrolled in marketing education programs must 
demonstrate upon completion of a program. 

3S. Recommended entrance criteria should be 
established for programs at Ml occupational 
levels. 

39. A post-test covering knowledge of marketing 
and private enterprise and including a 
performance assessment appropriate to the 
program level should be developed. 

<^0. Programs that achieve the desired level of 
quality should be recognized nationally. 

Hi, Marketing education students should be 
representative of the total school 
population. 

*2. Marketing education should not be held 
accountable and/or responsible for MDE 
students who are not educationally 
functionable in the basics (e.g., reading, 
computing, etc.) 

*3. A sequenced curriculum model, based on IDECC 
competencies, should be made available to 
teachers in all states. 

The title "Marketing Education" should be 
adopted for all programs. 

*5. There should be a national identity for 
marketing education. 

46. Marketing education teachers should be 
involved in appropriate civic organizations 
(chamber of commerce). 

47. The U.S. Department of Education should 
provide full time national program leader- 
ship for the marketing education program. 

48. MDE should offer semester credit courses. 

49. MDE should offer pre-vocational courses for 
Grades 7-12. 

30. MDE teachers should be involved with the 
development of articulation between secondary 
and post-secondary. 
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Table 2 

Rank Order of Statements by Texas, Georgia 
and National Conference Participants 

Texas Georgia National 

Statement ^ i£2Si — 4 

1- 1 5 * 

2- J 13 " 

3- \l 40 31 

4- 14 * 

5. " 49 " 

6. '5 10 2 

8. 29 W 

9. 33 ^ 10 

10. I 7 

13. 45 31 

14. ^4 28 4 

18 32 4 

17. \l 25 13 

18. 2^ 3 

19. ,3 12 

20. \l 43 21 

21. IQ 28 
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49. 

O 50. 



22. \l 35 21 

23. " 36 21 

24. 27 2^ 21 

25. J8 13 

27. 18 

28. I) 30 

26 38 

30. l\ 47 31 

31. {l 8 13 

32. " 17 13 

U 4^ « 

8 21 38 

35. ! ft 21 



36. ,4 21 



37. S 44 35 

38. l{ .12 31 

39. 27 28 

46. 21 13 
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INTRODUCTION 

This conference is the outgrowth of many discussions at the annual 
Southern Region Marketing and Distributive Education Conference. The MDE 
teacher-educators attending these conferences consistently expressed a 
desire for a research conference that would provide a forum for pre- 
senting research findings to the peer group and to other educational 
audiences. 

The MDE group felt that a vehicle was needed for teacher-education 
personnel (especially persons new to the field) to become active in MDE 
research, presentation and publication. It was recommended that mlnl- 
workshops be held at the conference covering topics such as: grants- 
manshlp, selecting research topics, preparing narrative materials from 
raw data. etc. Various other types of research agenda can be prepared 
as needs arise. 

Southern Region MDE teacher-educators are in agreement concerning 
the need for this type conference and desire that it should be an 
annual event. The 1988 research conference will be held at the 
University of Pittsburgh, in mid-April. The sponsoring univsrsi ties 
will be Auburn University. University of Pittsburgh, and University 
of Houston. 
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absir£Sl 

Sixty-nins, secondary, marketing education teachers in 
Illinois responded to a questionnaire designed to solicit, 
perceptions regarding the magnitude of their concerns. The 
concerns were grouped into seven categories, including* 
human relations, classroom management and routines, 
instructional activities and methods, personal concerns, 
conditions of work, evaluation problems, and professional 
growth. 

Responses were analyzed to determine if significant 
difference* occcurred among the aggregate responses of 
teachers grouped according to the following variablesi size 
of school, location of school, years of teaching experience, 
and sex. 

The investigator reached six conclusions and offered 
three recommendations. 



Concerns of Secondary, Marketing Education Teachers In Illinois: 

Implications for the Profession 

Summary of Research 
This study was designed to ascertain the concerns of Illinois 
secondary, marketing education teachers and the magnitude of those con- 
cerns as perceived by the teachers. 

Purpose of the Study 

Concerns were defined for this study as fears or problems perceived 
by teachers as affecting their roles in the teaching/learning process. 
The purpose of ascertaining the concerns and their magnitude was to 
enable teacher-educators to plan preservice and inservlce teacher education 
programs designed to help teachers overcome such concerns. Insomuch as 
curriculum directors, school administrators, and other supervisory 
personnel may also be In a position to alleviate some of the concerns or 
help the teachers successfully cope with the concerns. It was believed 
that they, too, would find the results of the study to be helpful. 

The Problem 

The problem was to determine the concerns and the magnitude of concerns 
In seven categories: human relations, classroom management and routines, 
Instructional activities and methods, personal concerns, conditions of 
work, evaluation problems, and professional growth. 

In addition, four null hypotheses were tested to determine if sicni- 
f leant differences existed. They were: 
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1. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers from small, medium, and large schools in terms of thei 
perceptions of concerns. 

2. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers from rural, small city, suburban, and urban locations 
in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

3. There is no significant difference among secondary, marketing edu- 
cation teachers, who sre classified as first-year, second-year, third- 
year, or experienced, in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

4. There is no Significant difference among male and female, secondar 
iiiarketing education teachers in terms of their perceptions of concerns 

Procedures 

The teachers chosen to participate in this study included the 
ninety-two teacher-coordinators listed in the 1985-86 Illinois DECA 
Directory . Useable completed survey instruments were returned by 69 
of the teachers. 

The survey instrument was originally developed and validated by 
Underwood for the purpose of collecting data from a group of teachers 
representing another discipline. 

For each concern listed on the questionnaire, a mean score of the 
magnitude of difficulty was derived. This score was calculated by 
averaging the numerical values assigned to the concern by responde'^ts. 
Tables were constructed to show the meir, scores and rar.r. order of 
ceived concerns within each category. 

For each category of concerns listed in the questionnaire, an 
unweighted means analysis was used. The two factors in the ANOVA 

5 
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table were: (1) sex, and (2) teaching experience. To test the effect 
of school size and school location on the degree of difficulty of 
perceived concerns of secondary, marketing education teachers, a one- 
way analysis of variance technique was used for each category of concerns. 

Each hypothesis was tested at the .05 level of significance. For 
any rejection c a null hypothesis about the main effects, a Scheffe 
multiple comparison technique was utilized. 

Findings 

As a result of analyzing the data, it was found that: 

1. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of 
difficulty of the seven categories of concerns among secondary, 
marketing education teachers from small, medium, and large schools. 

2. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of diffi- 
culty of the seven categories of concerns on the opinionnaire among 
teachers from rural, small city, suburban, and urban locations. 

3. No significant differences existed in the perceived level of diffi- 
culty of the seven categories of concerns among teachers who were classi- 
fied as first-year, second-year, third-year, and experienced. 

4. Significant differences existed in three categories— personal concerns, 
evaluation problems, and professional growth— in the perceived level of 
difficulty between male and female, secondary, marketing education teache'-s. 

The secondary, marketing education teachers' perceived concerns 
leve greatest i^ the category labt'ed "conciitions o* work." The si> 
remaining categories, ranked from greatest magnitude of perceived 
difficulty to least magnitude of perceived difficulty follow: 
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instructional activities and methods, classroom maragement and routines, 
personal concerns, professional growth, • human relations, and evaluation 
. problems. 

Six of the top ten concerns were from the category of "professional 
growth," and two were from the category, "conditions of work." The 
remaining two were from the categories of "personal concerns" and 
"classroom management." 

Conclusions 

The findings of this study appear to .justify the following conclus- 
ions: 

1. Professional growth and conditions of work are categories that con- 
cern Illinois marketing education teachers to a greater extent than class- 
room or pedagogical matters. 

2. Illinois secondary marketing education teachers want opportunities 
for advancement. 

3. Teachers appear to want to become more actively Involved in the 
decision-making process as it relates to school policies. 

4. Teachers believe that great demands are placed on tbeir time. Pro- 
fessional activities should take priority over clerical activities. 

5. Teachers desire supervisory assistance in endeavors directed at the 
improvement of the teaching process. 

Recommend c : i ons 

The following recommendations were formulated as a result of this st.jdy. 

1. Teacher education institutions within the state of Illincis 
should consider the concerns of secondary, marketing education teachers 
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as they plan preservice instruction. Strategies for overcoming or 



2, In-service instructional programs for the secondary, marketing 
education teachers should be designed to respond to the concerns of 
greatest magnitude. Perhaps workshops sponsored by professional 
organizations such as the Illinois Vocational Association or the 
Illinois Association of Marketing Education can address the most acute 
concerns. 

3. Some of the concerns can best be addressed by secondary school 
administrators who have direct control over the working conditions and 
working environment. The profession needs to formulate strategies for 
bringing such concerns to the attention of administrators and for 
encouraging responsive actions. 



alleviating concerns should be developed. 
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Concarns of 8»cond«ry MarkatinQ Education T««ch»r« in Xllinoist 

Implications for th« Prof»B«ion 
Pramarvica and insarvica taachar «>ducation programs in 
markating aducation should ba structurad to aliaviata con- 
carns or to anabla taachars to succassfully copa with such 
concarns. In addition, school administrators and 
school board mambars (dacision makars) naad to undarstand 
concarns in ordar to improva working anvironmants if out- 
standing candidatas ara to ba attractad to taach markating 
aducation and ba ratainad in tha profassion. 

Whila racant rasaarch has baan conductad concarning 
problams facad by taachars, such studias hava not baan 
consistant in contant nor methodology. Lacawall (Univarsity 
of Arkansas, X9a3> complatad a study focusing upon Job 
satisfaction of faculty in tha community collagas and post 
sacondary vocat ional-tachnical schools in Arkansas, whila Kanu 
(Univarsity of Wisconsin — Madison, 1983) conductad an 
analysis of Job satisfaction and participation in insarvica 
aducation programs of Wisconsin post sacondary businass and 
offica aducation taachars. Montgomary (Univarsity of 
Gaorgia, 1983) confinad har rasaarch to a study of tha 
taaching difficult ias of baginning businass aducation 
taachars throughout tha Unitad Statas. Allan (MirksiiDS 
«Cd DillClbliilifS EdiiC*4iaD Dlflllt» l^fl^> raportad tha turn- 
ovar ratas of markating and distributiva aducation taachar- 
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coordinators in secondary programs. McKinney (EiCtl iOd 
ElDdlOflli ISaS) addressed a new approach in the structure of 
teaching/learning environments for vocational education, 
that of incorporating the views of stakeholders — students, 
teachers, parents, and others — with views of administrators. 

This study was undertaken to examins the perceptions of 
secondary, marketing education teachers as related to seven 
categories of concerns. The categorie werei <1> human 
relations, <2> classroom management and routines, 
<3) instructional activities and methods, <4> personal concerns, 
<S) conditions of work, <6> evaluation problems, and <7> 
professional growth. More specif ical ly, the problem was i 
to determine the extent of perceived difficulty secondary, 
marketing education teachers in Illinois attached to fears 
or problems that affect their role in the teaching/ learning 
process. 

In addition, perceptions about concerns were elicited 
to test the following null hypotheses. 

1. There is no significant difference among secondary, 
marketing education teachers from small, medium, and large 
schools in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 

2. There is no significant difference amonw secondary, 
marketing education teachers from rural, small city, suburban, 
and urban locations in terms of their perceptions of concerns. 
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3. Thara is no significant diffaranca among sacondary, 
markating aducation taachars, who ara classifiad as first- 
yaar, sacond-yaar, third-yaar, or axpariancad, in tarms of 
thair parcaptions of concarns. 

4. Thara is no significant di ffaranca among mala and 
famala, sacondary, Markating aducation taachars in tarms of 
thair parcaptionr^ of concarns. 

&t£iQitifiD fi£ IwaoM 

Tha connotations attachad to a faw tarms usad in this 
study may not ba apparant to tha raadar. Tharafora, tha 
following dafinitions may ba usaful. 

CfiJOfilCfil' Faars or pcoblams parcaivad by taachars as 
aff acting thair rola in tha taaching/laarning procass. 

ElCllr^MC ItlCbtCl* « parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants and is amployad as a taachar for 
tha first tima. 

8tC&Qtil=^tAC ItftCtl«C« ft parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants, has complatad ona yaar of 
taaching and is amployad for tha sacond yaar. 

ItliCdz^lAt: ItACbtCi ^ parson who maats stata 
cartif icat ion raquiramants, has complatad two yaars of 
taaching and is amployad for tha third yaar. 

EdQICitQCld IllCtltC« ft parson who maats stata cart if icat i 
raquiramants and has complatad thraa or mora ymmrm of taaching. 
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SiDAii Sfidflfil" ^ ••condary •chool in which f»w»r than 
SOO studants are anrolled. 

QldiUffizSiStSl fiCtlftal" « ••condary •chool in which b»tw»»n 
SOO and 999 studants ar« anrolltfd. 

Lirfll Scbaal" ^ macondary mchool in which 1,000 or 
Mor* stud ants ar« anrollad. 

This study wa» dasignad following tha aama baaic 
procaduras M«ad by Undarwood and Davia (Ball St at a 
Univaraity, 1983) in thair aaaaaamant of tha concarna of 
Indiana buainaaa and warkating aducation taachara. Major 
modifications to thair dn^tgn includad limiting tha 
population to markating aducation taachar-coordinators and 
using a total population instaad of a sampla population. 

fiilA CfilltSilfiD 

Tha survay instruwant originally davalopad and 

validatad by Undarwood was adoptad for tha purposa of data 

CO 11 act ion. 

Tha 12fi5=fl6 lllicai* BECQ ttiCtCtaCil was usad to 
idantify tha sacondary, markating aducation taachar- 
coordinators who wara askad to raspond to tha survay 
instrumant. Tha BiCtCtaCJi containad antrias for aach school 
within tha stata with an activa DECft chaptar, that is, with 
a currant ly validatad chartar and with mambarship duas- 
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paying w«wb»r«. The n«w»« of nin«ty-two tMcher- 
coordinators were taken from the DiClClftCit- There were 
additional Marketing teacher-coordinatore within the atatef 
however, their achoole were excluded becauee of the inactive 
status of a DECA chapter. 

The population wa» eent a cover letter, eurvey 
inetrument, and poatage-paid return envelope. Three week* 
later, a follow-up waa aent to those who had not yet 
returned the instrument. 

Useable completed survey instruments were returned by 
69 marketing education teachers. This represented a 73 
percent response rate. According to Morris and Gold 
<BfiCfli*D4«illU42^ QaiEltlaDl JfllOilllf l«77>, a 75 percent 
response from a population of ninty-two yields a margin or 
error not greater than five percent at the .05 level of 
probability. 

For each concern listed on the questionnaire, a mean 
score of the magnitude of difficulty was derived. This 
score was calculated by averaging the numerical values 
assigned to the concern by respondents. The higher the mean 
score for each item, the higher the perceived level of 
concern for that particular item. Tables were constructed 
to show the mean scores and rank order of perceived concern, 
within each category. 
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For each category of concerns listed in the 
questionnaire, an unweighted means analysis was used. This 
design was chosen because the cell frequencies were unequal 
and dispropprtional. The two factors in the ANOVA table 
werei (1) sen and (S) teaching eMperience. To test the 
effect of school size and school location on the degree of 
difficulty of perceived concerns of secondary marketing 
education teachers, a one-way analysis of variance technique 
was used for each category of concerns. 

Each hypothesis was tested at the .05 level of 
significance. The data used in the analysis of variance 
were each respondent* s total st^re within each concern 
category. The score was calculated by summing the responses 
to each concern within the broad categories under consideration 

For any rejection of a null hypothesis about the main 
effects, a Scheffe multiple comparison technique was 
utilized. This method was used because it permits 
significant differences between pairs of means to be 
identified when working with unequal sample numbers. 

The data in Table 1 show the means and rank order of 
perceived concerns contained in the category of human 
relations. 
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TABLE 1 

NMnt and lUnk Ordtr of Ptrctlvcd Conctms of Stcondary, Mirkedn« Education Ttachcrt 
1H tte Catt9ory of Hmmo Rtlotlont 



Conctrn Htm Rank 



Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with tht principal 


1.783 


4 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with adulnl strati vt ptrsonnti 
othtr than tht principal 


1.941 


2 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with otntr itacntrs 


1.232 


10 


Establishing good rtlatlonshlps with partnts 


1.768 


5 


Esubllshing ^ood rtlatlonshlps with studtnts during school hours 


1.435 


8 


EsUbllshIng good rtlatlonshlps with studtnu afUr school hours 


1.397 


9 


Esubllshing good rtlatlonshlps with non-ctrtlfltd ptrsonnti 


1.145 


11 


Establlshlng'tfftctlvt conninlcatlons and working rtlatlonshlps 
with suptrvlsors 


1.S37 


7 


Undtrstanding comunlty probltns. culturts. and traditions 


1.735 


6 


UndtrsUndIng txptctatlons of adulnl stra tors and suptrvlsors 


2.000 


I 


EsttbllsMng working rtlatlonshlps witlrguldanct ptrsonnti 


1.912 


3 


Grand Mtan 


1.625 





l-No Difficulty -hattvtr 2-S11ghtly Difficult 3.Modtrattly Difficult 
4«S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 5«E«trttly Difficult 



Secondary, m«rk»tinfl .ducat ion t»«ch»r« p«rc»lva»d conc»rn« 
in thi« category to range from "no difficulty Nh«t»v«r" to 
•••lightly difficult." 

Tabl. 2 d«pict« th« magnitud. of difficulty p.rc.xv.d 
by ••condary marketing •ducat ion t.ach.r* in th« category o 
classrooM management and routine*. 
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TABLE 2 



NMns and iUnk Order of Ptrctlvtd Conctms of Secondary. Marktting Education Ttachvrt 
In th« CattQory of Classrooi Nanagantnt and Routlnts 


Conctrn 

« 


Mian 


Rank 


Handling probiM of pupil control and diKlplInt 


1.691 


5 


Notlvating pupil Inttrtst and rtsponso 


Z.SM 


1 
1 


KMpIng rtcords and aaklng rtports 


1.765 


J 


Budgttlng class tiM 


1.544 


6 


Ottenilning policies for doncratlc pupil control 


1.552 


7 


Handling problMS of absaneos and tardlntss . 


1.926 


2 


Olsptnsing and collecting Mttrlals and paptrs 


1.309 


9 


Otvt loping rapport Hth studtnts 


1.338 


8 


UndtrsUndIng tht behavior of pra- and tarly adoltsctnts 


1.750 


4 


Grand Htan 


1.713 




l«No Difficulty Mhatavtr 2-S11gM1y Difficult 


3-Nodtratt1y Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1c«nt1y Difficult S»Extr«Mly Difficult 






Motivating pupil intarast and rasponsa 


was viawad as 


tha 



graatast coticarn followad by handling problams of absancas 
and tardinass. 

Tha third catagory, instructional activitias and 
mathods, was tha largast catagory with a listing of 20 
concarna. Tha maan and rank for aach concarn is containad 
in Tabla 3. 
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^i!^nt !nd Rank Ord.r of Ptretivtd Conctrn. of SKoridjry. Hirktting Educition TtiChtr. 



Conetrn 

FonwUtIng InstructloMi objtctivts 
Soquanclnt Instruction 
Explaining tubjtct Mtter 
Proscribing Instruction 
Individual ixing Instruction 
Providing onrlctatnt actlvltlts 
Providing rwtdlil ictlvltlts 
Soltcting Instructional aiUrUls 
Making approprlatt and aianlngful asslgtwants 
Planning and prtpArIng Itssons 
Stlmlatlng critical thinking 
using audio-visual oqulpatnt 
Utilizing Instructional aattrlals 
Using coMunlty rtsourcts 
Loading class and sa*ll group discussions 
Using qutstlon-asking tochnlquos 

Giving studonts a shart la planning obiictlvts and Itarnlng actlvltlts 
Dtvtloping In studwtt good tpiork »nd study habits 
Handling controvtrslal topics 
l^storlng s iibjoc t aattor 

Grand Mian 



Ntan 

1.647 
1.382 
1.235 
1.394 
2.01S 
2.059 
2.343 
1.716 
1.441 
1.294 
2.537 
1.682 
1.424 
2.471 
1.882 
1.662 
2.500 
2.493 
2.176 
1.358 

1.833 



Rank 

13 

17 

20 

16 
8 
7 
5 
10 
14 
19 
1 

11 
15 
4 
9 
12 
2 
3 
6 
18 



2«Sllghtly Difficult 
5«Extr«Mly Difficult 



3-Modtrattly Difficult 



l-No Difficulty *<hattvor 
4«S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 



Th» application of t»achinQ mathods appeared to ba of littli 
concern. Th« concern parc.iv.d to tim of gr.atast rnagnitud. 
was atiMulating critical thinking, followed by giving 
studanta a »har« in planning obj.ctiv.a and learning 
act ivit im: 

Th» data pr»«»nt«d in Tabl» 4 r»f l«ctB the teachers' 
concern* which were defined as personal. 
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TABLE 4 

MMns an4 Rank Ordtr of Ptrctlvtd Conctms of Secondary, Narktting Education Toachtrs 
In tiM Cattgory of Ptrsonil Conctms 



Conctrn 


Mtan Rank 


Living conditions 


1.368 7 


Salary 


2.48S 2 


rnyiicai nMiin 


1 26S 9 


Personal appoaranct 


1.324 8 


Pol St and stif-confldtnct 


1.388 6 


Ltlsurt-tiM actlvltlts 


1.761 4 


OoMnds on tiM 




Acctpting school's philosophy and objtctlvts 


1.76S 3 


Adjusting to sundards of txptcttd ttachtr conduct 


1.119 10 


Acadtflic frttdoa 


1.463 S 


Grand Ntan 


1.668 


l«No Difficulty Mhattvtr i-Sllgtitly Difficult 


3-Mpdtratt1y Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 5-ExtrtiMly Difficult 





The market i no •ducation t»«ch«rm w«r« wore concerned about 
damanda on time than salaryi however, thair concarna as 
ralatad to salarias ovarshadowad tha ramaining aight 
eoncarna. 



Tha markating aducation taachara raapondad to 1 
diffarant concarnm ralatad to conditions of work- 
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TAHI S 

Munt and lUnk Ordtr of Ptrctlvsd Conetnis of Soeondary, Nirktting Education Ttachtrs 
In tho Cat««ury df Conditions of Work • • ' 



• Coneom 


Mian 


Rank 


Quantity and qual ity of rtsourets and MttrlaU 


2.000 


13 


Quantity and quality of tqulpMnt. 


2.3S3 


4 


•ulldm ficllltlts 


2.isg 


11 


Class schodult 

• 


2.174 


9 


Pupil -toactar ratio 

• 


2.087 


12 


Miibtr of dlfforont prtparatlons 


2.6S1 


2 


AppMrancf of toachlng onvlrofMnt 


1.882 


IS 


Off Ico and Mric spact 


2.188 


7.S 


Socrotarlal and paraproftsslonal staff 


2.164 


10 


Socuring suppIlM 


1.98S 


14 


Naving onough school tlat for planning and preparing 


2.794 


1 


Saining adilnl strati vo and suporvlsory support 


2.338 


S 


Ungth of class porlod 


1.691 


16 


Toachlng asslgnatnt coaponsurato with training 


1.377 


10 


Pollclos for portonal buslntss and sick Itavo 


1.594 


17 


Atslgnatnt of txtra duty 


2.188 


7.5 


Acquiring up-to-datt oqulpwrat 


2.43S 


3 


Having onough oqulpMnt for offoetlvo hntructlon 


2.279 


6 


Crand Nno . 


2.132 





l-No Difficulty Mhativtr 2-sn9ht1y Difficult 3-Nodtrac«1y Difficult 

4-S1gn1f1cant1y Difficult S-CxtroMly Difficult 



T^bla S showm that th« taachars* gr«at«»t eoncarn in this 
catagory was having anough school tima for planning and 
praparation folloMad by tha numbar of di ffarant 
praparat ions. 

Data containad in Tabla 6 show tha laaans and rank ordar 
of parcaivad concarns containad in tha category of 
aval uat ion problaras. 
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TABIC 6 

MMiis ind tank Ordtr of Ptrctivti Conctmt of SKondiry, Mirkttinfl Edeica««Ofl Twehtri 
In tiM Uttgory of Evaluation Problaas 



Conctm 



Constructing tMCharHwdf Usts 

Using toachcTHMdt ttsts to diagnost iMmlng-ntods of studtntt 
(rading tosts 
Adiinl storing tuts 
Assigning grades 

Agroolng with school* s grading pollclts and proctdurts 

Involving studonts In sol f -oval uatlon 

Using ttsts to tvaluato tfftctlvtntss of teaching Mtorlals 
and Instructional Mtorlals 

Inttrproting and utilizing «**ndardl2td achltvaaint and aptltudt tasts 
A^lnlsUrlng sUndardlzod ach1tv«Mnt and aptltudt Usts 
Evaluating hoMMork 

Evaluating ifftctlvt outcoMS of ilnstnictlon 



Moan 


Rank 


1.7U 


7 


1.893 




1.478 


11 


1.174 


l€ 


1 etc 
1.519 


lU 


1.609 


8 


2.269 


2 


2.029 


4.S 


2.4S2 


1 


2.121 


3 


1.S94 


9 


2.029 


4.S 



• 

Grand Moan 




1.522 




IHto Difficulty Mhattvtr 


2-S11ghtly Difficult 


3-Nodtrately Difficult 


4-S1gn1f1cantly Difficult 


S«extr«Mly Difficult 





lr»t«rpr»tina and utilisinQ •tandardized •chi.v.w.nt and 
^ptituda t«Btm was .inol-d-out by t.ach.r. as th.ir graatast 
concarn and tha adminiatrat ion of auch taata rankad third. 
Taachara Indicatad thay had vary littla concarn about 
adminiatarina and grading othar taata or aaaigning gradaa. 

Tha raapondanta ahowad graatar concarn for tha itama 
includad in tha aavanth catagory, profaaaional growth, than 
for tha othar catagoriaa. 
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TABU 7 



NMns and lUnk Order of Ptretlvtd Conctmi of Socondiry, Mirkotlng Educatton ToaclMrt 
In tlM Catogory of PreftitloMi Growth 

• 


Cc'.xorn 


MMn 


Rank 


Opportunltlot to obtorvo othor toachors 




2 


Oppertunltitt for advanced C0II090 work 


2.309 


8 


Opportunltlot for 1n-iorvlct Mork 


2.S6S 


6 


Suptrvliory attltUnco for livrovlng teaching Mthodt 


2.884 


4 


OpportiMltln for advancMnt 


3.194 


1 


AMMtr^iMitiM furtielfifttA In oroftiilofiAl omnlutlont 


1.721 


11 


Availability of profttslonal lltoraturt 


1.73S 


10 


Opportunltlot to read professional literature 


2.603 


5 


Opportunities to Mork In currlculia developMnt and iMprovanent 


2.348 


7 


Opportunities for demcratlc decisions Mklng on school policies 
and practices 


3.14S ' 


3 


Adequate policies for leaves of absence 


2.074 


9 


firand Mean 


1.628 




1-No Olf f icul ty »d»tever 2-Sl Ightl, iff Icul t 


3«Moderate1y Difficult 



4-Sl9n1f1cantly Difficult 5-Extrei»ly Difficult 



In fact, uiH of th« .l-ven concern* yielded M«an« in th« 
modarataly difficult rang*. 

As illustrated in Tabl. 8, how«v«r, th« grmnd mean for 
th« category, conditions of work, was of grsatsst overall 
concern followed by the category, instructional activities. 
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TAILE 8 

Grand Nnns and Rank Ordtr of th« S«vtn Catagorlts of Conctrns as Ptrctlvad by 
S«coAdary. Mrkttlng Education Toaetwrs 



Catoflory of Conctrns 


Grand Mun 


Rank 


HuMn Rtlatlort 


1.62S 


6 


Classrooa Minag«Mnt and Itoutlnos 


1.713 




Instructional Actlvltlts and Ntthods 


1.833 




Ptrsonal Conctrns 


1.668 




Conditions of Uork 


2.132 




Evaluation ProblMS 


' 1.S22 




Proftsslonal GroMth 


1.628 





e«t«gori«B .howlno l»««t conc.rn wh.n r.nk.d by grand in««n.. 

Uh.n comparlno th« m-Qnltud. of conc.rn .xpr.ss.d by 
..cond.ry, m.rk.tlno .duct^lon f.ch.r.. It i. Infr-.tina 
to not. that .-v-n of th. top t.n concrn. N.r. id.ntifi.d 
in the category of prof»««ion«l growth. 
TABLE 9 

Htans and Rank Ordtr of tht Ttn Grjattst Conctrns as Ptrct1v«i by 
Secondary, mrktting Education Tttchtrs 



Conetm 

Opportunltlts for advanctatnt 

Opportunltlts to obstrvt othtr ttachtrs 

Opportunltlts for dtiwcratic dtclsion 
■aking on school pollclts and practlcts 

OMtnds on tint 

Suptrvlsory asslsttnct for Inproving 
ttaching Mthods 

Having tnough school t1«t for planning 
and prtparing 

Nunbtr of difftrtnt prtparatlons 



Ntan 

3.194 
3.188 

3.145 
2.897 

2.884 

2.794 
2.681 



Rank Cattgory 

1 Proftsslonal Growth 

2 Proftsslonal Growth 

3 Prdftsslonal Growth 

4 Ptrsonal Conctrns 

5 Proftsslonal Growth 

6 Conditions of Uork 

7 Conditions of Work 

(table continues) 



TAiit • (contlniMd) 

SS^J-IS.'T.S?!!; {L'XilrTSSK?." 



Ntan 



Conctrn 

Opportuni titt to rtad proftstlonal 
1Utr«turt 

Opportunltitt for 1n-sorv1ca work 2.MS 
Motivating pupil inUrttt tnd rospento 2.*$44 



lUnk 

8 
9 

10 



C«togory 

ProfostlOMi QroMth 
ArofotsiOMi Growth 
Clastrooa MAMgtaont 



Two of th« top tan concerns war* from thi* c«toyory of 
conditions of work And ona mas from tha eatagory, clasaroora 
ManauttMsv^t . 

As shown in Tsbla 10, no significant dif farancas 
axistad in tha parcaivad laval of diffieultias of tho savan 
catoQorias of concarns ainong sacondary, rnarKating aducation 
taachors from small, madiuqn, and larga schools. 



TAIU 10 

Tho F-r*tio« for tho Cffoct of School. Stio as Calculatod for MCh 
CAtogory of Concorn. . 



UUgory of Concorn 


Soureo of Variation 


df 


MS 


f 


P 


HuMn Ro1«tions 


Schenl Si to 


2 


0.2U 


0.99C 


0.372 


Classrooa NanagaMnt 


School Si to 


2 


0.2S8 


1.067 


0.340 


InstnietioMi Activitiot 


School Si to 


2 


0.213 


0.901 


0.400 


Porsonal 


School Si to 


z. 


0.2S9 


1.189 


0.307 


Conditions of Work 


School Si to 


2 


0.034 


0.07S 


0.928 


Evaluation Problans 

• 


School Siio 


2 


0.244 


1.14S 


0.321 


Profastional Growth 


School Sizo 


2 


0.29$ 


1.228 


0.29S 



nfe& loachar Concerns 



Thub, tha results of the ons<-Msy analysis of variancs 

taehniqutto indicats ths ths F-ratio for thtt sffsct of school 
sizo did not allow ths null hypothusis to ba raJuctaiJ at tha 
•OS loval of siQnif icanca. 

Tha data in Tabla 1a show tha rasults of tho analysis 
of variance usad to datact significant diffarancas in trta 
raaponsas from taachars in urban, suburban, small city, and 
rural high schools. 

TMLC 11 

Tht f*rat1es for th« Cfftct of School Location at CalcuUtod for aach 
Category of Concorn 



Cataflory of Concam 


Sourca of Variation 


df 


NS 


F 




• 

Huaan Halations- - 


Location 


3 


0.4<9 


2.210 


0.0S9 


CUsirooa MnagMant 


Location 


3 


0.174 


0.729 


0.S36 


Initnietlonal Actlvltlot 


Location 


3 


0.365 


1.S66 


0.200 


Porsonal 


Location 


3 


0.046 


0.206 


0.892 


Conditions of Work 


Location 


3 


6.-238 


0.S23 


0.667 


Evaluation Problaas 


Location 


3 


0.419 


2.003 


0.U6 


Prof ass lonal QroMth 


Location 


3 


0.941 


2.007 


O.IOS 



No ttianificant diffarancas axistad in tha parcaivod loval of 
difficulty for tha savan cataQorias among taacharo in urban, 
suburban, small city, and rural high schools. 

Tha data in Tabla 12 show tha rasults of thu unwaightttd 
maana analysis usad to datact significant diffarancas in tha 
savun catagorias for tho offacts of aox and years of 
teaching aMperience. 
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TMU 12 

Th« F.rtt1o» for tht EffKU of Ut ind Yoort of bipwionco as ClcuUUd for neh 
toto9ory of Cowcorw . . 

atoQory of Coneom Sourco of VtrUtlon df MS F > 

jf. I'^iwi — f - -Stat- - - 

6.*T.T«. ________ .ti,. tf^gri^i — f - m - 

- r.aMi«^*- _ _ _ _,„^ if:gri«i — f - m - « 

Slunlflcarvt diff-r.r.c.. .Kl.fd l« th. c.t.florio,. of 
pB,.«.n«l concrn.. .v.lu.tlon probl...., -nd prof»c.ior..l 
Bro-ih b-tw«n ."d f-».l. t..eh-r.. Th-r-fora, the null 

hypothMlB was r»J«ct»d- 

No .lonlflcnt dlffi^^-nc- w-r. r.eord«d .« »h. r».ult 
of th. .ff«etm of y.-r. of t.-ehlno .Hp.rl»r.e.. 

CansluiifiDi ud BacsnutDdillfinik 

Whll. .n .r..ly.l. of th. d.t. could l.-d to « nu«.b.r of 
conclumlor... th. followlno -PP— " «» J"***"""' 

I. 8.cond.ry. ...rk.tir.9 .dueation t«ch.r. In lUlnoi. .r. 
„or. cor.c.rn-d with prof.a.lon.l arowth .nd condition, of 
WO.U ih.n th.y .r- with cl...roo«. .nd p.d*Booic.l ....tt.... 
, T..ch.r. do not vl.w th. cl...room « thu uUlM.t. .t.p 
on th.lr ca..T l.ddur, th.y want opportunitlo. fo. .dvanca«.r 
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3. Sine* tvAchars ar* concemad about tha lack of 
opportunity to obsarvo othar taAchars, it appaara that thio 
AvonuM of professional groMth is dattarving of attuntion. 

4. Taaehars dasiro to bocoma mora activaly involvad in iha 
daeision-making procass with a voica on achool policias and 
pract icas. 

5. Taachara faal that graat dawands ara plaead on thair 
tiMa, parhaps raaulting from clarical dutias which ara too 
fraquontly imposad upon profassionals. 

6. Toaehars dasiro suparvisory assistanca in andaavors 
desia>'<*d to improva taaching mathods. Too oftan, 
supervisors avaluata for tha purposa of tanura docisionti, 
not for tha purposa of improving instruction- 

Tha following racowwandat ions wara foriaulatad as a 

rosult of this study. 

1. Taachar aducation institutions within tho stato of 
Illinois should considar tha concarns of sacondary, 
Markating aducation taaehars as thay plan prasarvica 
instruction. Btratagias for ovarcowing or alloviating 
concarns should ba davolopad. 

2. Xn-*arvica instructional programs for tha 
sacondary, markating aducation toaehars should ba dasignod 
to respond to tha concerns of greatest magnitude. Perhaps 
workshops sponsored by professional organisations such as 
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thtt ZlXinois Vocational Haaociation or tha Xllinoia 
^^^Ajtu^ociAt ion of Markatinfl Education can addrasa iha kioct acuta 
cuncttrna* 

3* Soiiia of tha eoncorna can boat ba addraaaud by 
aocondary achool adminiatratora who hava diroct control ovar 
tho i^rkinQ conditiona and working anvironuant. Tha 
profoaaion naada to formal at a atratagiaa for bringing auch 
ebncarna to tha attantion of adiainiatratora and for ancourauing 
raaponaivu actiona. 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to determine if 
significant differences existed among academic, 
vocational, and academic-vocational students as to 
numerical grade average, general self-concept, and six 
specific dimensions of self-concept as measured by the 
Piers Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. The 
curricular groups were taken from the eleventh grade of 
a suburban Alabama high school. Using analyses of 
variance, the Academic group was found to have a 
significantly higher numerical grade average than 
either the Vocational group or the Academic-Vocational 
group (£<.01). The Academic group scored significantly 
higher, (£<.05) than the Vocational group on the 
self-concept dimension. Intellectual and school 
Status. NO other significant differences were found. 
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Differences in Self-ConcepK and Achievement of 
vocational, Academic, and Academic-Vocational Students 

A review of the research completed within the last 
20 years revealed several studies which attempted to 
demonstrate differences in self-concept and/or 
achievement between vocational and nonvocational high 
school students. Studies by Korman (1967), Putnam, 
Hosie, and Hansen (1978), and Aniloff (1977) exemplify 
research which supported the position that these two 
groups have significantly different self-concepts. 
Other studies, such as Simpson (1976), and Taylor 
(1981), found no significant relationship between 
self-concept and career or curricular choice. 

Studies investigating differences in achievement 
of students choosing either an academic or vocational 
curriculum have also proauced mixed findings. For 
example. Peace (1975) found that high school vocational 
and nonvocational seniors had similar grade point 
averages. In a study by Woolf (1972), nonvocational 
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students scored significantly higher than vocational 
students on the variable of academic achievement. 

in the research reviewed, the subjects were 
generally divided Into such groups as vocational and 
nonvocatlonal or academic and nonacademic. Populations 
were drawn from various grade levels, or combinations 
of grade levels. 

Goodlad (1984) found that it would be virtually 
impossible for a student to change from a vocational to 
an academic concentration after the completion of the 
10th grade without significantly increasing the number 
of credits required for graduation. Therefore, the 
decision was made to concentrate this study on the 11th 
grade level* An analysis of the 11th grade population 
of Muscle Shoals High School, Muscle Shoals Alabama, 
revealed 3 distinct curricular groups. There was an 
academic group which Included students taking at least 
one higher mathematics, physical science, or foreign 
language course and not enrolled in any vocational 
course. A second group, designated vocational, was 
composed of students taking a vocational coarse and no 
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course In higher mathematics, physical science, or 
foreign language. The third group, labeled 
academic-vocational consisted of students who were 
taking at least one higher mathematics, physical 
science, or foreign language course and a vocational 
course. Separating the academic-vocational students 
from the academic students and the vocational students 
provided definition of comparison groups not found In 
any studies reviewed. 

The purpose of this study was to determine If 11th 
grade students choosing one of the three curricula 
described above were significantly different as to 
general self-concept, six specific dimensions of 
self-concept, or numerical grade average than 11th 
grade students choosing the other curricula. 

Method 

Subjects 

The population consisted of the entire Spring 1985 
cohort In the 11th grade at Muscle Shoals High School, 
MUscle Shoals, Alabama. A total of 137 subjects was 
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divided among hhe currlcular groups as follows: 
Vocational - 67, Academic - 45, and Academlc- 
Vocahlonal - 25. Included In hTie enrollment-- were 77 
girls and 60 boys. The population Included 15 black 
shudenhs and 122 whlhe students. Results otv ttL<i . " 
California Achievement Test, taken In the 10th grade, 
were available on 120 of the subjects. The scores were 
normally distributed. Muscle Shoals Is a middle class, 
suburban community. 

Instrumentation 

The Plers-Harrls Children's Self-Concept Scale 
(Piers & Harris, 1969) was selected to measure both 
general self -concept and the six dimensions of 
self-concept. The scale is an 80-item self -report 
questionnaire which yields a total (general) score, and 
scores on six specific dimensions of self-concept. The 
six sub-scales are Behavior, Intellectual and School 
Status, Physical Appearance and Attributes, Popularity, 
Anxiety, and Happiness and Satisfaction. Items on the 
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scale are scored In either a positive or negative 
direction. A high score on the scale suggests a 
positive self-concept, whereas a low score suggests a 
negative self-evaluation. 

Student transcripts contained numerical grades by 
course. Grades made In the 9th and 10th grade by each 
student Included In the study were averaged and this 
numerical grade average was utilized as the measure of 
achievement . 

Data Analysis 

One-way analyses of variance were used to test for 
significance of differences among the group mean scores 
on general self -concept , five of the six specific 
dimensions of self-concept (Behavior, intellectual and 
School Status, Physical Appearance and Attributes, 
Popularity, Happiness and Satisfaction), and mean 
numerical grade average. Where significant F ratios 
were found, the Scheffe' procedure was utilized to 
determine which groups were significantly different on 
the particular variable. 
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scores made by the 3 currlcular groups on the 
specific celf-concept dimension Anxiety did not meet 
the assumption of equal variances. Therefore, the 
Kruskal-Wallls one-way analysis of variance by ranks 
was utilized for this variable. Differences between 
groups on all measures were tested at the .05 level of 
significance. 

Results 

Table 1 summarizes findings of analyses of 
variance which were utilized to determine If the three 
currlcular groups differed significantly as to general 
self-concept, five of the six specific dimensions of 
self-concept (Kruskal-Wallls one-way analysis of 
variance by ranks was applied to measures of the 
dimension, Anxiety), and numerical grade average. The 
following conclusions were reachedt 

1. There were no significant differences among 
the groups In general self-concept. 

2. There were no significant differences among 
the groups in the Behavior dimension of 
self -concept , 
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There was a significant difference between 
the Academic group and the Vocational group 
In the Intellectual and School Status 
dimension of self-concept (£<.05). 
There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Physical Appearance and 
Attributes dimension of self-concept. 
There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Popularity dimension of 
self -concept . 

There were no significant differences among 
the groups In the Happiness and 
Satisfaction dimension of self-concept. 
There were significant differences In the 
groups In numerical grade average 
(achievement) (£<.01). The differences were 
between the Academic group and the Vocational 
group and between the Academic group and the 
Academic-Vocational group with the Academic 
group having the higher mean numerical grade 
average In each instance. 
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Table 2 displays daha obtained by applying the 
Kfuskal-Wallis one-way analysis of variance by ranks to 
the measures of the Anxiety dimension of self • concept . 
There were no significant differences among the groups 
in the Anxiety dimension of self-concept. 

Discussion 

When compared to earlier studies reviewed, this 
study was unique in that it defined 3 curricular groups 
as follows: a Vocational group, an Academic group, and 
an Academic-Vocational group. Most of the studies 
reviewed compared vocational groups with academic 
groups . 

The most significant difference found among the 
three groups was in numerical grade average, which was 
utilized as the measure of achievement. The Academic 
group was found to have a significantly higher mean 
numerical grade average than either the Vocational 
group or the Academic-Vocational group (£<.01). No 
significant difference existed between the Vocational 
group and the Academic-Vocational group in numerical 
grade average (£<.05). Within the population of this 
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st.udy, therefore, the Academic- Vocational group 
appeared to be more similar to the Vocational group 
than to the Academic group In achievement. 

The Academic group scored significantly higher 
(£<,05) than the Vocational group on the self-concept 
dimension Intellectual and School Status (academic 
self-concept ) . Differences between the Academic- 
Vocational group and the other groups In Intellectual 
and School Status were not significant at the .05 level 
of significance. 

The majority of studies reviewed found significant 
differences between vocational and academic groups In 
general self-concept. This study found no significant 
differences among the groups on general self-concept 
(£<,05). The three groups were not significantly 
different at the .05 level of significance In any of 
the specific dimensions of self-concept except 
Intellectual and School Status. 
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Table 1 

Means and St andard Devlattons by Group With P Ratios and F Probabilities 



Academic- 
Vocational Academic Vocational 

(N ' 67) (N « 45) (N - 25) 

Measure Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD P Rat io p 

Probability ~" 



General Self-Concept, 
Behavior 

Int ellect,ual and 
School Status 

Physical Appearance 
and At t. ribut.es 

Popularit y 
Happiness and 
Sat Isf act. Ion 

Numerical 
Grade Average 



56.46 10.57 56.93 

12.85 2.74 12.39 

10.46 3.50 12.27 

8.67 2.99 8.73 

8.87 2.20 8.48 

8.43 1.94 7.93 

76.77 6.41 85.55 



12.47 60.24 11,40 

2.49 13.28 2.23 

3.84 11.68 4.10 

3.11 9.60 3.16 

2.72 8.80 2.43 

1.92 8.68 1.82 

7.76 79.65 8.35 



1.037 .3575 

.874 .4195 

3.336 .0385* 

.896 .4107 

.338 .7137 

1.477 .2320 

19.796 .0000** 
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Table 2 

Mean Ranks by Groups With Chi-square Corrected 
for Ties and Significance for the Anxiety 
Dimension of self-Concept 



Vocational 
(N-67) 
Mean Rank 

72.37 



Academic 
(N-45) 
Mean Rank 

58.74 



kcademic- 
Vocatlonal Chl-Square 
(N-25) Corrected 
Mean Rank for Ties significance 



78.44. 



4.957 



.084 
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Abstract 



The purpose of the study was to identify critical areas contributing to 
the current sclcs position of a city in relation to other cities in the 
Slate. The nominal group technique was used by marketing educators at 
the higher education level in conjunction with a merchants association to 
determine opinions of the association's members. This paper presents an 
example whereby the nominal group technique was used to aid in 
determining the positions the association might take in regard to criticfl 
and controversial issues impacting the trading ar«a of the membership. 
T/he controversial nature and, thus, the importance of the positioning 
centers on decisions the association must make in matters of political 
consequence. 
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The Identification of Critical Areas Contributing to the 
Current Sales Position for the Greensboro Area in 

Relation to Other North Carolina Cities: 
An Application of the Nominal Group Technique 



The nominal group technique has been used by marketing educators at the 
higher education level in several settings with merchant associations to 
determine specific service needs of the association's members. This paper 
presents an example whereby the nominal group technique was used to aid 
in determining the positions the association might take in regard to 
critical and controversial issues impacting the trading area of the 
membership. The controversial nature and, thus, the importance of the 
positioning centers on decisions the Association must make in matters of 
political consequence. The method selected must receive broad-based 
support from the membership. 

Purpose of the Study 

The study was conducted to provide information as to the opinion of the 
membership regarding the reasons which prevent Greensboro from 
obtaining a higher ranking when compared to retail sales of other cities 
in North Carolina. Historically, the Greensboro area has been second in 
the state in regard to retail sales. A trend is developing that positions 
the Greensboro area in a lower position (behind Charlotte and Raleigh) 
and, furthermore, the lower*positioned Winston-Salem is closing the gap 
that existed between the sales figures for the two geographical areas as 
reported in the North Carolina Retail Merchants Association documents. 

Hopefully this information will better enable the Greensboro Merchants 
Association to determine future actions to enable the Association, and 
other organizations as well as the City of Greensboro to better serve the 
needs of the business community of Greensboro. 

The objectives of the study are as follows: 

1. To adapt a research methodology that would assist in determining the 
opinions of members of the GMA. 

2. To determine the degree of commonality of opinions of selected 
member groups of the GMA. 

3. To determine the opinions unique to selected member groups. 

4. To determine the degree to which members agree on reasons 
contributing to sales rank of Greensboro within the state. 

Research Methodology 

The research will consist of two distinct phases: (I) The Nominal Group 
Technique Process (completed December, 1986) and (II) a survey of the 
membership (to be completed during Spring, 1987). 
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Phaae L Nomlnfil Group Technique 



The Nominal Group Technique (NGT) was used to identify the reasons 
which prevent Greensboro from obtaining a higher sales position within 
the state as perceived by a sample of the various industry groups 
comprising the GMA membership* 

From this base of information, the NGT procedure allowed for the 
identification of opinions unique to one group and the opinions that were 
viewed as common by two or more groups as well as the hierarchy of 
opinions by selected groups and those representative of the entire 
membership. 

The Nominal Group Technique is a special purpose group process 
appropriate for identifying elements of a situation and establishing 
priorities. The NGT is extremely useful when the judgments of several 
individuals must be clarified and aggregated into a group decision (Price, 
1985, p. 5). For this study, a scries of four small group meetings were 
conducted. The Nominal Group Technique was used to facilitate the 
discussion in each meeting and to collect data in order to address the 
objectives as presented above. 

The Nominal Group Technique process involved five steps: 1. 
introduction to the meeting; 2. silent generation of ideas in writing; 3. 
round^robin listing of ideas; 4. discussion for clarification; and S. 
ranking of the items (Price, 1985, p. 7). 

The first step in identifying the population to be sampled was to divide 
the membership into four groups. Those segments of the membership 
were derived by the leadership of the Association in cooperation with the 
researchers. The four groups were as follows: 1, retail; 2. small 
business; 3. financial and service; and 4. automotive. 

The participants for this study were members of the Greensboro 
Merchants Association. The participants were selected by the leadership 
of the Association. The selection criterion was based on observable 
leadership within the business community. 

Eight to twelve participants were involved in each small group session. 
The recommended procedure calls for a group of no less than five 
members and no more than twelve members. An under-five member group 
will suffer from lack of resources while an over--twclve member group will 
be unwieldy. 

Descriptive analyses were used to analyze the data collected from Phase I 
(the Nominal Group Technique). A value score was determined and 
analyzed for each of the items identified within each small group meeting. 
This score was determined by adding the values assigned to each of the 
items by individual participants. The same value for each item was used 
to determine a group consensus regarding the priorities of the items. 
This calculation was made for the identified opinions within each group. 
Such a calculation was not possible across groups. However, central 



themes were determined that identified common opinions among the 
industry segments. These themes will be addressed in Phase II (the 
survey of the membership). 

Reaulta of Phase 1: the Nominttl Group Technique 

The results of Phase I will be presented by the four industry segments. 
Only the results which appeared to be the moit critical as determined by 
the group value scores are reported. The problems that are reported are 
listed in rank order for each industry segment. 

Industry Segment 1: Retail 

Representatives of the retail segment identified 19 reasons for the lower 
sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of criticality are 
as follows: 

1. Nothing except ingenuity in marketing, expenditure of funds, 
aggressiveness and better use of media. 

1. Failure to attract conventions and exhibitions (annual special events). 

3« Lack of a strong cohesive marketing program to attract new business. 

4. Lack of ''rear identity. 

5. Uptown situations and lack of renovations (revitalization). 
5. Lack of penetration in surrounding areas. 

Industry Segment 2: Smalt Business 

Representatives of the small business segment identified 23 reasons for 
the lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are as follows: 

1. Lack of an aggressive recruiting of businesses. 

2. Lack of promotion of Greensboro and surrounding areas. 

3. Lack of sophisticated marketing in research and execution. 

4. Lack of enthusiasm for Greensboro. 

5. Lack of awareness of long*range plan. 
Industry Segment 3: Finance and Service 

Representatives of the finance and service segment identified 17 reasons 
for the lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are as follows: 
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1. Lack of a convention center. 

1. Lack of a department store that goes after up>scale households. 

3. Not keeping our dollar at home. 

3. Lack of vibrant downtown area (restaurants, shopping, and 

entertainment). 

3. Availability of wholesale prices on merchandise. 

3. Lack of (downtown) office space. 

Industry Settment 4: Auto Dealera 

Representatives of the auto dealers segment identified IS reasons for the 
lower sales ranking of Greensboro. The ranked items in order of 
criticality are: 

1. Lack of population expansion (other than through annexation). 

1. Lack of equitable taxation. 

3. Lack of high income employment. 

3. Negative mentality fostered by the media. 

5. Lack of a hub at the airport. 

5. Feeling of high taxes. 

5. Inventory tax. 

Themea Common to Two or More of the Industry Segments 

The Phase I process d«.termined that the opinions held in common for two 
or more of the industry segmeniw were as follows: 

1. Lack of enthusiasm for downtown Greensboro. 

2. Greensboro does not have a "real" identity. (There is a lack of a 
main attraction to associate with the city that will draw large groups 
of people, for example: inadequate convention center, no hub at the 
airport and inadequate entertainment. 

3. Even within the "Triad" Greensboro suffers from the lack of an 
identified competitive edge for the consumer's dollar. 

4. The industrial nature of Guilford County and its surrounding area 
results in a concentration of lower income consumers in the region. 
The impact of the closing of several large facilities has left the area 
with increased unemployment. Tb^ availability of consumer spending 
power is further restricted as a res««lt. 

Proieeted Continua tion of the Research Studv 

The identified critical areas are currently being used as a basis for the 
development of a survey instrument. From the administration of the 
instrument it is anticipated that the researchers will obtain the degree of 
criticality as viewed by the members of the Association. This will assist 
the administrators and board members of the Association in determining 
the appropriate stance on controversial issues. 
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PENNSYLVANIA NARKETING EDUCATION 
IHPLEHENTATION OF ENTREPRENEORSHI P COMPETENCIES 



Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to obtain Infonnatlon from 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education Teachers concerning the Importance of 
teaching entrepreneurshi p competencies developed In the '^Prooram for 
Acquiring Competence In Entrepreneurshi p" (PACE). The study reported In 
this paper examined the opinion of thirty-four Pennsylvania Marketing 
teachers at the state OECA conference about the Importance to teach the 
eighteen PACE competency areas and If the competencies were Included In 

their present curriculum. 

Since few schools In Pennsylvania purchased the PACE materials the 
teachers were asked If they would be willing to Include entrepreneurshi p 
Instruction In their program. They were also asked If their students 
requested Information on how to start a small business and If the 
teachers owned or operated a business. 
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PCNNSYLVANIA MARKETING EDUCATION 
IMPLEMENTATION OF ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCIES 



OBJECTIVES AND PURPOSES 

The need for a study concerning the entrepreneurship competencies 
In the Pennsylvania Marketing Education programs became apparent when a 
'state wide teachers workshop on the "Program for Acquiring Competence in 
Entrepreneurship" (PACE) had only ten teachers participating. Few 
marketing teachers in Pennsylvania know about the PACE materials and the 
materials have not been purchased by the schools for inclusion in the 
curriculum. The purpose of the study was to obtain information from 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education Teachers concerning the importance of 
teaching entrepreneurship competencies developed in the "Program for 
Acquiring Competence in Entrepreneurship" (PACE). 

The opportunity for small business growth represents a renaissance 
among Americans of self-confidence, resourceful Iness, and risk taking. 
In discussing entrepreneurial characteristics, Shapero explains that 
entrepreneurs csn be developed— 

Entrepreneurs are not born, they become The characteristics 

that have been found to denote the entrepreneurs from others are 
not genetically determined or fixed forever in one's earliest 
years. They are attained through experience. They are hopefully 
nurtured through education, and they are amendable to Pei^sonal 
choice and decision. Ue humans have the unique capacity to decide, 
to choose many of the experiences that determine who we will be.^ 

In keeping with the theory of entrepreneurship as a developmental 

process, the National Center for Research In Vocational Education's 

project staff developed a model for life-long entrepreneurship education 

that focuses on a sequential order for the development of basic 

knowledges and skills. The model is included in Appendix 2.2 This 
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model was designed to Illustrate the fact that entrepreneurshlp Is 
developed over an extended period of an entrpreneur's life and does not 
place In any one setting or at one specific time. The stages Include: 
(1) Economic Literacy/Basic Skills/Career Awareness. (2) 
Entrepreneurshlp Interest and Awareness (3) Technical and Business 
Skills Development (4) Entrepreneurshlp Venture Development. (5) Long- 
term Expans1on/Red1rect1on.3 The model Is enclosed In Appendix 3. This 
lifelong learning model Is an attempt to define the differences one 
would expect to see in different types of entrepreneurshlp training 
programs. It also Indicates the Importance of defining a number of 
Important needs and learning processes before Infusing entrepreneurshlp 
Into any educational program. It Is Important that entrepreneurshlp 
education be developed and Incorporated In the curriculum as a distinct 
but Integral part of all vocational education program areas. A Program 
for Acquiring Entrepreneurshlp (PACE) represents a way to Initiate 
further action In this direction. This comprehensive entrepreneurshlp 
curriculum was originally developed by the National Center for Research 
In Vocational Education In 1977. The revised edition of this program Is 
testimony to the dynamic nature of the body of knowledge about 
entrepreneurshi p. 

The objective of the study was to examine the opinion of 
Pennsylvania Marketing Education teachers about the Importance of 
teaching eighteen (18) PACE competency areas and if In fact the 
competencies were Included in their present curriculum. The study also 
analyzed the teachers who owned a business against those who did not own 
their own business as it might have affected their responses. The study 
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also measures (l) the teacher's willingness to Include entrepreneurshl p 
In their programs, (2) student's request for Information on how to start 
a small business, (3) related work experience, (4) years of teaching 
experience, and (5) how many hours per week of entrepreneurshl p 
instruction the teacher would be willing to Include In their curriculum. 
METHOaS AMD PROCEDURES 

The study's objectlveJ and purposes dictated the methods and 
procedures to be undertaken. The PACE competencies were listed and a 
questionnaire design was started. The researcher wanted to know the 
current name of marketing programs In the schools and the teachers years 
of related work experience, the researcher wanted to know If the 
competencies were Important to teach and If the competencies were 
currently Included In the curriculum. The researcher wanted to know If 
the marketing teachers would teach the entrepreneurshl p- competencies and 
if their students are asking for information on how to start a small 
business. The study sought out the years of teaching experience of the 
teachers and also how many hours of entrepreneurshl p instruction the 
teachers would Include in their curriculum. The researcher also wanted 
teachers who taught entrepreneurshl p to describe some of their 
experiences and some comments which would be helpful to other teachers. 

The data collecting Instrument was developed and presented at a 
meeting of five consultants. The Instrument was modified and field 
tested at two schools. A second meeting of the consultants produced a 
final copy of the Instrument (See Appendix 4). 

The data was collected at the teachers meeting held at the 
Pennsylvania OECA Leadership Conference nn March 8 - 10, 1987 at the 
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Host Farm Resort, Lancaster, PA. About fourty-five (45) marketing 
teachers were in attendance and they were asked to complete the survey 
Instrument. Thirty- four (34) teachers completed the survey and returned 
them to the researcher for tabulations. 
RESULTS CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMNENDATIOIIS 

The data was first tabulated from 612 responses as to the number 
who responded yes or no to the following two questions: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies important to teach? 
YES 529 or 86. 4X NO 83 or 13.6% 

2. Are these competencies included in your curriculum? 
YES 465 or 76. Ot NO 147 or 24.01 

Two competencies showed higher insidence of NO answers on the 
question of importance to teach were #4. Obtain Technical Assistance, 
#9. Deal with Legal Issues. Four competencies showed a higher 
insidence of NO answers on the question of including two competencies in 
the curriculum were #4. Obtain Technical Assistance, #9. Deal with Legal 
Issues, 117 Manage Customer Credit and Collection, and #18. Protect the 
Business (See Appendix 1). 

The data were also analyzed from the variables of whether or not 
the teacher owned or operated a business (See Appendix 2 and 3). 
Teachers who owned a business responded as follows: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies important to teach? 
YES 292 or 81.lt NO 68 or 18. 9t 

2. Are these competencies included in your curriculum? 
YES 285 or 79. 2t NO 75 or 20. 8t 



Teachers who did not own a business responded as follows: 

1. In your opinion are these competencies Important to teach? 
YES 234 or 92. 9X NO 18 or 7. It 

2. Are these competencies Included In your curriculum? 
YES 182 or 72. 2X NO 70 or 27. 8t 

Pennsylvania Marketing Education teachers who have not purchased 
the PACE Materials and are not familiar with those particular 
competencies reported that the competencies are Important to teach and 
that these competencies are for the most part Included In their 
curriculum. These competencies matched the competencies which they 
thought were Important to teach. 

The data does not show complete agreement on the PACE competencies 
about which are Important to teach or which are Included In the present 
curriculum. The teachers are willing to Include the entrepreneurship 
Instruction In their Marketing Education Program with appropriate 
curriculum materials. About 74X of the teachers got requests from their 
students for Information on how to start a small business. 

Marketing Education teachers show no agreement on the number of 
hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction they would Include In 
their curriculum. Perhaps the teachers were confused with the 
definition of entrepeneurship competencies and marketing competencies. 

ENDNOTES 

^Shapero, A. "Have You Got What It Takes To Start Your Own Business?" 
April 1980, p. 83-88. 

2Unpubl1shed paper, M. Catherine Ashmore, Ph.D. The National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, Ohio. 
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APPENDIX 1 
Page 1 of 3 

UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PR06RAH 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 

The Marketing Program you teach is called: Entrepreneur-ship 3 

Marketing ED n 
Marketing & DE 16 

Circle years of related work experience: 1-4. 5-9. 10-14. 15-19. 20 or more. 
Number of responses 11. 4 3 5 5 6 

Please respond to each item with a check mark under the appropriate space. 

IN YOUR OPINION fSSoFTFNCIFS INCLUDED 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES J^JoircURRICULUM 
IMPORTANT TO TEACH? YOUR CURRlLULUn 



YES 
32 


NO 

2 


1. 


How To: ^ ^ 
Understand the Nature of Small Business 


T Ld 

29 


5 


29 


5 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 


25 


9 


29 


5 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 


22 


12 


25 


9 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


20 


14 


31 


3 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 


28 


6 


29 


5 


6. 


Plan the Market Strategy 


21 


13 


31 


3 


7. 


Locate the Business 


29 


5 


30 


4 


8. 


Finance the Business 


26 


8 


23 


11 


9. 


Deal with Legal Issues 


18 


16 


27 


7 


10. 


Comply With Government Regulations 


26 


8 


32 


2 


11. 


Manage the Business 


30 


4 


29 


5 


12. 


Manage Human Resources 


29 


5 


33 


1 


13. 


Promote the Business 


32 


2 


31 


3 


. 


Manage Sales Efforts 


28 


6 
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IN YOUR OPINION 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? 



APPENDIX 1 
Page 2 of -3 

ARE THESE 

COMPETENCIES INCLUDED 
IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 


NO 








How To: 


31 


3 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


30 


4 16. 


Manage the Finances 


29 


5 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


28 


6 18. 


Protect the Business 


529 + 


83 « 612 


TOTALS 


86. 4X 


13. 6t 


PERCENT 



YES 
29 
29 
24 
24 



NO 

5 
5 

10 
10 



612 - 465 ♦ 147 
76. OX 24.01 



32 2 19. With appropriate curriculum materials would you be willing 

to Include entrepreneurship Instruction as an Integral 

part of your program? 

25 9 20. Do you ever get requests from students for Information on 
how to start a small business In your program area? 

20 J14_ 21. Do you now, or have you In the past, owned or operated a 
business? 

Please answer by circling the appropriate response. 

1. How many years of teaching experience do you have? 

1-3 4-6 7-10 11-14 15 or more 
2 0 3 4 24 

2. How many hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction would you 
include* In your curriculum? 

1 2 3 4 5 or more 

7 4 6 1 11 No. Responses 3 
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Please answer these questions In a brief paragraph. 

If you are currently teaching part or all of an entrepreneurship 
program, briefly describe some of the experiences you h'^ve had. 

The student must really be Interested. 
Too high level for my students. 
Use school store operation. 

Need better students to do a better teaching job. , 

Run concession stand for High School and College during football 

season. 

2. Do you have any conwnents regarding entrepreneurship Instruction that 
would be helpful to other teachers? 

Be careful what kinds of business you present. 
Take Interest surveys. 
Use pace from Ohio Center. 

Our Advisory Committee recommended that we not teach 

Students eager to work PACE units. 

Bring In guest speakers. - , . * * < i. 

Social studies classes are using Junior Achievement materials. 

RETURN COMPLETED SURVEY TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE FOR MAILING TO: 



Dr. Frank Palmlerl 
University of Pittsburgh 
4K57 Forbes Quadrangle 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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APPENDIX 2 

UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 
* 

Responses From Marketing Education Teachers 
Who Owned Their Own Business 

IN YOUR OPINION ' fSSpmNriK INCLUDED 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 52 JoIr cSrrIcK^UM 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 
19 


NO 

1_ 


1. 


How To: 

Understand the Nature or imaii ousiness 


vr^ 
18 


NO 

2 


17 


3 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an tntrepreneur 


17 


3 


17 


3 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 




c 


12 


8 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


1 1 


Q 


18 


2 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 




2 


15 


5 


6. 


• 

Plan the Market Strategy 






18 


2 


7. 


Locate the Business 


1ft 


2 


18 


2 


8. 


Finance the Business 


1 o 

18 


c 


11 


9 


9. 


Deal with Legal Issues 


12 


8 


14 


6 


10. 


Comply With Government Regulations 


16 


4 


18 


2 




Manage the Business 


17 


3 


15 


5 


12. 


Manage Human Resources 


15 


5 


19 


1 


. 13. 


Promote the Business 


19 


1 


18 


2 


. 1^- 


Manage Sales Efforts 


16 


4 


16 


4 


. 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


16 


4 


16 


4 


. 16. 


Manage the Finances 


14 


6 


15 


5 


. 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


14 


6 


-11 


4 


. 18- 


Protect the Business 


16 


4 


292 
81. 


+ 68 - 360 TOTALS 360 
\% 18. 9X . PERCENT 


« 285 
79. 2X 


+ 75 
20.8% 
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UNIVERSITY OF PIHSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 



Responses From Marketing Education Teachers 
Who Did Not Own a Business 
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IN YOUR OPINION 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? 



ARE THESE 

COMPETENCIES INCLUDED 
IN YOUR CURRICULUM 



YES 
13 


NO 

1 


1. 


How To: 

Undersiand the Nature of Small Business 


V rc 
IZ 


NO 

Z 


12 


2 


2. 


Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 


7 


7 


12 


2 


3. 


Develop the Business Plan 


6_ 


8__ 


12 


2 


4. 


Obtain Technical Assistance 


8 


c 
D 


13 


— 


5. 


Choose the Type of Ownership 


IZ 


Z 


13 


— 


6. 


Plan the Market Strategy 


8 


c 
D 


13 


— 


7. 


Locate the Business 


11 


3 


13 


— 


8. 


Finance the Business 


8__ 


6_ 






Q 


HajiI with L^axl Issues 


7 


7 


13 






Comply With Government Regulations 


10 


4 


14 


0 


. 11' 


Manage the Business 


14 


0 


14 


0 




Manage Human Resources 


14 


0 


14 


0 


. 13. 


Promote the Business 


14 


0 


13 


1 


_ 14. 


Manage Sales Efforts 


12 


2 


14 


0 


_ 15. 


Keep the Business Records 


12 


2 


14 


0 


_ 16. 


Manage the Finances 


9 


5 


14 


0 


_ 17. 


Manage Customer Credit and Collection 


10 


4 


11 


3 


_ 18. 


Protect the Business 


8 


6 


234 
92. 9X 


+ 18 
7. 


• 252 
IX 


TOTALS 252 
. PERCENT 


• 182 
72. 2t 


+ 70 
27. 8X 
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UnKerstty of Pittsburgh 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
D«p«rtmtnt of Instruction and Learning 



Dear Marketing Instructor: 



The need for entrepreneurship education Is becoming more apparent, 
icross the country more and more Americans are seeking the rewards of 




To better prepare Individuals In <5<;tab1 ishing and operating a small 
business we are undertaking the task of assisting teachers of vocational 
programs to identify those competencies needed to be a successful 
entrepreneur. 

The enclosed survey will help identify the entrepreneurship 
competencies that you feel are important enough to teach as an integral 
part of the Marketing curriculum. This information will be compiled to 
produce an Instructor's handbook. The entrepreneurship Instructor s 
handbook will assist all vocational Instructors and administrators to 
Include entrepreneurship competencies in their program curriculum. The 
ultimate outcome will be In effect to create more opportunities for 
Marketing Education students. 

Ue would appreciate your cooperation In completing the enclosed 
survey. 

Sincerely, 



D. Frank Palmleri 
Associate Professor 
Marketing Education Program 



Enclosure 
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PinSBURCH, PA 1 5260 
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UNIVERSITY OF PinSBURGH 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 

ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 



The Marketing Program you teach 1$ called: 

Circle years of related work experience: 1-4. 5-9. 10-14. 15-19. 20 or More. 
Please respond to each Item with a check mark under the appropriate space. 

IN YOUR OPINION ?SSoI?rorTFS INCLUd'eD 

ARE THESE COMPETENCIES 52 JoJr CURRICULUM 

IMPORTANT TO TEACH? »N CURRICULUn 

YES NO 

How To: ^ ^ 
^ 1. Understand the Nature of Small Business 

2. Determine Your Potential as an Entrepreneur 

3. Develop the Business Plan 

4. Obtain Technical Assistance 

" 5. Choose the Type of Ownership 

6. Plan the Market Strategy 

7. Locate the Business 

8. Finance the Business 

9. Deal with Legal Issues 

10. Comply With Government Regulations 

11. Manage the Business 

12. Manage Human Resources 

13. Promote the Business 

14. Manage Sales Efforts 

15. Keep the Business Records 

16. Manage the Finances 

17. Manage Customer Credit and Collection 

18. Protect the Business — — 
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ENTREPRENEURSHIP COMPETENCY SURVEY 
Page 2 

YES NO 

19. With appropriate curriculum materials would you be willing 

* to Include entrepreneurship Instruction as an Integral 

"part of your program? 

20 Do you ever get requests from students for information on 
* how to start a small business In your program area? 

21. Do you now, or have you In the p%st, owned or operated a 
business? 

Please answer by circling the appropriate response. 

1. How many years of teaching experience do you have? 
1-3 4-6 7-10 11-14 15 or more 

2. How many hours per week of entrepreneurship Instruction would you 
Include In your curriculum? 

I 2 3 4 5 or more 
Please answer these questions In a brief paragraph. 

1. If you are currently teaching part or all of an entrepreneurship 
program, briefly describe some of the experiences you have had. 



2. Do you have any comments regarding entrepreneurship Instruction that 
would be helpful to other teachers? 
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RETURN COMPLETED SURVEY TO YOUR SCHOOL OFFICE FOR MAILING TO: 

Dr. Frank Palmierl 
University of Pittsburgh 
4K57 Forbes Quadrangle 
Pittsburgh, PA 15260 
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IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS PUCED ON THE NATIONAL CORE 
CURRICULUM COMPETENCY AREA FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING: 

AN ALABAMA STUDY 



DR. MICHAEL J. LIHMAN 



Business Department 
Chase 318 
State University College at Buffalo 
Buffalo, N.Y. 14222 



1987 
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IMPORTANCE AND EMPHASIS PLACED ON THE NATIONAL CORE 
CURRICULUM COMPETENCY AREA FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING: 

AN ALABAMA STUDY 

ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine whether 
the 19 Foundations for Marketing competencies selected by 
the Curriculum Committee of the National Council for 
Marketing Education were a valid indicator of curriculum 
beliefs of Alabama secondary marketing educators. This 
study gathered perceptions of the importance placed on the 
Foundations for Marketing competencies, the emphasis placed 
on these competencies in classroom instruction, and the 
relationship between both responses. 

A researcher designed questionnaire was administered to 94 
individuals at the 1986 Alabama Marketing Education 
Professional Development Workshop. 

The major findings included* 1) strong agreement on the 
importance of human resource foundation competencies; 
2) agreement on the importance of economic foundations of 
marketing; 3) agreement on the importance of marketing and 
business foundations; 4) instructional emphasis on the three 
competency areas; 5) substantial association between 
importance and emphasis on the Foundations for Marketing, 
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INTRODJCTION 

NATURE AND BACKGROUND 

The concern given to excellence in education, the 
concern for the survival of marketing and distributive 
education, the desire for improvements in the delivery 
of marketing education and professional services give 
impetus to the documentation of a national plan that 
allsegments of the marketing education community will 
accept and address.... Article VIII - National Plan. 
Section I, Articles of Agreement, National Council 
for Marketing Education, 11/29/84. 

Since the development of retailing courses in Boston 
during the early 1900's, marketing-related curriculum 
decisions have remained a state and local issue with little 
focused national attention or guidance. Each state and 
locality developed individualized curriculum strategies for 
their marketing education programs. This individualized 
curriculum planning process has led to differences that 
undermine the national unity of marketing education 
programs. Luter (1974, 1984) argued that a unified core 
curriculum for all levels of instruction was needed on a 
national level in marketing education. 

To enhance the current identification and further the 
unification of marketing education programs, Richard Lynch 
in Marketing Education; A Future Perspective (1983) 
recommended an overall conceptual framework for marketing 
education. Included in the Lynch framework was the 
development of the necessary mission statement, purpose, 
and proposed outcome for marketing education at various 
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educational levels. He recommended better planned, 
organized, directed, and evaluated programs to achieve the 
improvement of marketing in this country. 

According to Doll (1986) the mid-eighties have been a 
time of intense public pressure to achieve educational 
excellence. This pressure has been specifically directed 
towards the public school curriculum. Recent educational 
reports including A Nation at Risk, (1983), the Paideia 
Proposal (1982), and Action for Excellence (1983), have 
emphasized academic course content as the means for 

« 

achieving excellence in our schools. This emphasis on 
excellence would be at the expense of non-academic course 
content, a serious marketing education concern. 

"Excellence in Education", the rallying cry ci the 
80*8, has heightened concern among the vocational education 
community both in educational and industrial settings. In 
this period of "excellence" with greater accountability 
demands from society and politicians, the justification and 
identity of marketing education must be strengthened. 
Lynch (1983) stated thatt 

"the field of marketing and distributive education 
needs to define carefully its parameters within 
educational environments. Perhaps no subject area 
in education suffers more from a diversified 
identity and inconsistent image than MDE." 

Luter (1984) concurred when he stated that Marketing 
Education has had a long-standing identity problem. This 



identity problem existed largely because of the great 
diversity of program titlesi course descriptionsr and 
instructional goals from one state to another. To assure 
program longevity r proper identity, and justification 
within the secondary school system. Marketing and 
Distributive Education needs to be known for its 
curriculum — what it teaches and what it helps students 
achieve. Accomplishing marketing education's mission will 
require a unified core curriculum which meets the needs of 
students, schools, and industry. 

In this period of a changing educational environment 
with concommitant economic and social pressures. Marketing 
Education (ME) Programs have united in a common bond of 
strength to meet this curriculum challenge. The increased 
emphasis on the content (what the individual learns) , 
process (how the individual learns) , and product (total 
outcome of education) of school programs has pushed 
curriculum reform to the forefront of discussion. 

To meet the educational challenges in the "Decade 
of Excellence" marketing education has focused on the 
curriculum-what is taught. Marketing Education has 
responded with an organized push for the development of 
a National Core Curriculum. 

The development of the curriculum was guided by the 
mission statement agreed upon at the Vail, Colorado 
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Conference in 1980. Prom the conference it was established 

that the mission of marketing education was toj 

■develop competent workers in and for the major 
occupational areas within marketing and distribution, 
assist in the improvement of marketing techniques, 
and build understandings of the wide sJSi*^ 
and economic responsibilities which accomplish the 
right to engage in marketing businesses in a free 
enterprise system." (Samson, 1980, p. 27) 

With the mission statement developed at the Vail 
Conference in mind, the National Marketing and Distributive 
Education Curriculum Conference was held in Atlanta, 
Georgia in September, 1984. The Conference goal was to 
establish procedures to assure that Marketing and 
Distributive Education curriculum at all levels was 
responsive and relevant to the training needs of business 
and industry. Consensus was reached on the areas of 
content appropriate for marketing education curriculum. 
Prom this consensus decision, the Curriculum Committee of 
the National Council for Marketing Education (NCME) 
developed a proposed curriculum framework for further study 
(Figure 1) • 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 
Although research had been conducted on specific 
occupational clusters (Eicel, 1966, Crawford, 1967; Lynch 
and Kohns, 1977) and important competencies (Eggland, 1976? 
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Figure 1: National Core Currlculvin Ccn|3etency Model 



1. Basic Coneapts 

2. Economic Systems 

3. Cost*profIt Relationships 

4. International ConcepU ' 

5. Economic Trends/Indicators 




1. Business Concepts 

2. Marketing Concepts 

3. Management Concepts 

4. Operational Concepts 



1. Foundational Skills 

(e.g. Math, Communication) 
'2. Self Understanding 

3. Interpersonal Skills 

4. Human Resource Management 

5. Career Development 
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McAnelly, 1977; Shell, 1979; IDECC, 1986) in the marketing 
education curriculum, little research has focused on 
establishing a unified national curriculum. The need was 
further documented by Stone (1985) in a presentation at the 
American Vocational Association Conference where the 
development of a core curriculum in marketing education 
ranked second among 16 selected research topics. 

This study was conducted because minimal research has 
been focused on secondary marketing educators with respect 
to their beliefs about a unified core curriculum and the 
competencies important to that curriculum. There has also 
been minimal research into the curriculum areas presently 
emphasized in marketing education programs. Thus, there is 
a need to expand this knowledge base to facilitate the 
support necessary for the future implementations of 
competencies included in the national core curriculum. 

McComas (1986) found, in a Texas study, that core 
curriculum consensus statements varied from the national 
consensus statements. The implications was that the core 
curriculum competencies may not have been a valid indicator 
of local curriculum beliefs. 

To further the McComas study and to gather data to 
support the NCME, this study was conducted to determine 
whether the core curriculum competencies selected in the 
Foundations For Marketing area were a valid indicator of 
the curriculum beliefs of secondary marketing education 
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in.tcuctor. in Alabama. Thia indication was based on the 
importance and emphasis of these competencies in an 

instructor's curriculum. 

yilRPQSE AMD OBJECTIVE ? OF THE STUDY 
The primary purpose of this study was to describe 
Alabama's secondary marketing educators' perceptions of the 
importance of competencies included in the national core 
curriculum framework, their emphasis on these competencies 
in their instruction, and the relationship between the two 
responses. 

More specifically, the following objectives were 

formulated for this study: 

1. TO describe Alabama marketing •<3'"P*tion instructors' 
perception of the importance of the national core 
curriculum competencies. 

2. TO describe the •«Ph"i* Pl;?«J^^" 
curriculum competencies in Alabama's marketing 

education classrooms 

3. TO determine the relationship between the perception 
of the importance of the core curriculum co^P*^^"^*^^ 
2nd the eiphasis placed on these competencies in the 
Curriculum of Alabama's marketing education 
instructors. 

g jqNIPICANCP QP THE STUDY 
Acceptance of a unified core curriculum will enhance 
the current identification and further the unification of 
marketing education. This unified front will support the 
mission and objectives of marketing education. At the 
present time, information on the acceptance of the national 
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core curriculum competencies has not been gathered from 
some states. 

This study, will elicit the only information gathered 
from Alabama marketing education pertaining to the 
acceptance of the national core curriculum competencies. 
This information will be useful in marketing education 
curriculum planning, to the NCME, to the teacher education 
institutions in Alabama, to the Alabama State Department of 
Education, and as a baseline and catalyst for future 
curriculum studies on the core competency areas in 

marketing education. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 

The findings and conclusions were limited to the 
population of this study. 

ffBTHQDOLOGY 
PESEfipCH METHOD 

This Study used survey research, a type of descriptive 
research. Desciptive research is used to portray (describe) 
accurately the incidence, distribution, and characteristics 
of a group. It is also used to investigate relationships 
or associations between characteristics. 

g^TRJ'^CT SEI^ECTION 

The population selected for this study included 
secondary marketing education instructors in Alabama during 
the 1986-1987 academic school year. The population was 
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identified through the State Department of Education 
listing of those in attendance at the 1986 Summer 
Professional Development Workshop. 

QOESTIOHNAIRE DESIGN 
To Obtain the required information to meet the 
objectives of this study, a questionnaire was designed 
using the selected curriculum competency areas chosen by 
the NOME. The three major foundation for marketing 
curriculum areas included: eight curriculum competency 
domains in marketing and business concepts, five curriculum 
competency domains in economic foundations of marketing, 
and six curriculum competency domains in human resource 
foundations. Information from Dillman*s Mail and T elephone 
Surveys, The Total Design Method (1978), was used to write 
questions that identified the exact information desired 
from the respondemts. 

Using a five point Likert-type scale instructors were 
asked if the 19 selected curriculum comp'etencies should be 
taught (importance) in marketing education programs. The 
instructors were also asked to report if they placed an 
emphasis on these concepts in their programs during the 
past academic year. 

MEASURES OP RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY 

In order to increase the reliability of this study a 
pilot test was carried out in EDUC P&L 606, Function and 
Structure of Disttibutive Education Programs at The Ohio 



state University. Cronbach't Alpha was used as a measure 
o£ the internal consistency of each scale. Standardized 
item alpha of .76 was obtained on the overall rating of 
importance and of .77 on the overall rating of emphasis in 
teaching. Reliability coefficients were also calculated 
for each of the foundations of marketing competency areas. 

Most useful with instrumentation similar to this study 
were face validity and content validity. Pace validity was 
very important since the competencies must be perceived as 
being important to marketing educators. To enhance face 
validity, the pilot test group received information on the 
purpose, objective, and importance of the study. All 
important recommendations for improvement were then 
incorporated into the final instrument. Content validity 
existed in the judgement of the NCME in the inclusion and 
representativeness of each competency item. Each 
competency represented the knowledge necessary for a 

marketing professional. 

DATA COLLECTION 
Data were collected on August 13, 1986 at the Alabama 
Professional Development Workshop. Thirty minutes were 
scheduled as part of the concluding day of the conference. 
The questionnaire was distributed to those in attendance at 
the session (n « 94) and collected after the allocated time 
was completed. 




DATA ANALYSIS 
Since the data were collected from the total 
population, descriptive statistics were used. Sununary 
information was reported in numerical tables, including 
frequency distributions and means. The response rate of the 
accessable population was 98 percent and 64 percent of all 
secondary marketing educators in the state. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 
OBJECTIVE I: IMPORTANCE OF CORE CURRICULUM COMPETENCIES 
To describe the mean responses of the group, intervals 
were established for each response scale. The intervals 
for the importance and emphasis scale were: 

4.50 - 5.00 Strongly Agree/Strongly Emphasized 

3.50 - 4.49 Agree/Emphasized 

2.50 - 3.49 Undecided 

1.50 - 2.49 Disagree/Minimally Emphasized 

1.00 - 1.49 Strongly Disagree/Not Emphasized 

According to Table li Alabama's marketing educators 
strongly agreed that nine competencies were important and 
agreed that ten other listed competencies were important 
and should be taught in marketing education programs. 

The competency rated as most important to be taught in 
ME classrooms was interpersonal skills with a mean of 4.78. 
This was closely followed by self-understanding (4.76) . 
Foundation mathematical (4.74) and communication skills 
(4.69) were rated as the next most important competencies. 

The lowest rated competency was international concepts 
with a mean of 3.61. Other competencies rated of lowest 
importance included economic trends (4.01), budgeting 
cursiderations (4.03), and functions of management (4.14). 



Table It Rank Order of Importance of Foundations for 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



frequency 



Competency 



St£ojiai^_Aaree 
Interpersonal Skills 
Self -Unde r stand ing 
Foundation Mathematical Skills 
Foundation Communication Skills 
Economic Systems 
Functions of Business 
Basic Economic Concepts 
Ownership Structures 
Career Development 

Agree 

Marketing Functions and Concepts 
Channel Concepts 
Business Operations 
Specialized Applications of 

Business 
Human Resource Management 
Cost-Profit Relationship 
Functions of Management 
Budgeting Considerations 
Economic Trends and Indicators 
International Concepts 



Mean 


SA 


A 


N 


D 


SD 


4.78 


57 


14 


1 


0 


0 


4.76 


57 


13 


2 


0 


0 


4.74 

^ e r ^ 


55 


15 


2 


0 


0 


4.69 


50 


22 


0 


0 


0 


4.65 


50 


20 


1 


1 


0 


4.63 


46 


25 


1 


0 


0 


4.54 


44 


25 


2 


1 


0 


4.53 


42 


26 


4 


0 


0 


4.50 


38 


32 


2 


0 


0 


4.47 


39 


30 


2 


1 


0 


4.33 


28 


40 


4 


0 


0 


4.28 


24 


44 


4 


0 


0 


4.28 


29 


35 


7 


1 


0 


4.22 


23 


43 


5 


1 


0 


4.14 


26 


35 


7 


3 


1 


4.14 


20 


44 


6 


2 


0 


4.03 


13 


50 


7 


2 


0 


4.01 


17 


45 


5 


4 


1 


3.61 


8 


38 


18 


6 


2 



Table 2 illustrates the importance placed on each core 
curriculum competency area. The instructors strongly 
agreed that Human Resource Foundations (4.62) should be 
taught in marketing education. The instructors agreed that 
Marketing and Business Foundations (4.34) and Economic 
Foundations of Marketing (4.19) were important to t;each. 



Table 2: Importance Rating of Competency 


Areas 




Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business Foundations 
Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.62 
4.34 
4.19 


.40 

.57 
.34 
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OBJECTIVE II > EMPHASIS ON CORE CURRICULUM COMPETENCIES 

According to Table 3# three competency areas were 

strongly emphasized by Alabama marketing educators during 

the past school year. Thirteen competencies were emphasized 

during the past school year. There were three areas where 

instructors were undecided if the competencies were 

utilized during the past school year« 

Table 3: Rank Order of Emphasis on Foundations For 
Marketing Curriculum Competencies 



frequency 



Competency 



Strongly Emphasized 
Interpersonal Skills 
Self -Under standing 
Foundation Mathematical Skills 

Emphasized 
Marketing Functions and Concepts 
Economic Systems 
Foundation Communication Skills 
Functions of Business 
Career Development 
Ownership Structures 
Basic Economic Concepts 
Channel Concepts 
Specialized Applications of 

Business 
Business Operations 
Functions of Management 
Human Resource Management 
Cost-Profit Relationship 

Undecided 
Budgeting Considerations 
Economic Trends and Indicators 
International Concepts 

The competency with the highest emphasis in marketing 
education classrooms was interpersonal skills with a mean 



Mean 


SE 


b 


U 


n 


Situ 


4.65 


51 


19 


2 


0 


0 


4.57 


47 


21 


2 


2 


0 


4.51 


45 


22 


2 


3 


0 


4.44 


33 


38 


1 


0 


0 


4.43 


40 


28 


3 


1 


0 


4.40 


36 


32 


1 


3 


0 


4.35 


31 


38 


1 


1 


1 


4.32 


33 


32 


5 


1 


1 


4.31 


31 


36 


1 


4 


0 


4.31 
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of 4.65. This was followed by self-understanding (4.57). 
Foundation mathematical skills (4.51) and marketing 
functions and concepts (4.44) were rated as the next most 
importance competencies to be taught. 

The lowest rated competency was international concepts 
with a mean of 2.72. Other competencies rated of lowest 
emphasis included Economic Trends and Indicators (3.26) r 
Budgeting Considerations (3.46) r Cost-Profit Relationship 
(3.60) f and Human Resource Management (3.78). 

Table 4 illustrates the emphasis placed on each core 
curriculum competency area during the past academic year. 
The instructors agreed that they had emphasized all three 
competency areas in their programs. Human Resource 
Foundations (4.37) was rated as the most emphasized area in 
their programs during the past year. Marketing and 
Business Foundations (4.01) was rated as the next most 
important area while Economic Foundations of Marketing 
(3.67) was rated as the third highest. 
Table 4: Emphasis Rating of Competency Areas 



Competency Area 


Mean 


S.D. 


Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business Foundations 
Economic Foundations of Marketing 


4.37 
4.01 
3.67 


.59 
.81 
.51 



OBJECTIVE III : RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN I MPORTANCE AND EMP H ASI? 

ON CORE CURRICULUM 

This section described the relationship between the 

importance placed on competencies by Alabama's marketing 
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eaucators and the emphasis placed on these competencies in 

their curriculum during the past school year. 

To describe the degree of relationship that existed 

between these variables the correlation coefficient, r, was 

used. Davis* (1971) measure of correlation was used. 

Correlation Coefficient Description 

.70 or higher very substantial association 

.50 to .69 substantial association 

.30 to .49 moderate association 

.10 to .29 low association 

.01 to .09 negligible association 

FOUNDATIONS FOR MARKETING 
According to Table 5, there was a substantial 
association between the importance placed on the core 
curriculum competency area, Foundations for Marketing, and 
the emphasis placed on these Foundations for Marketing 
competencies in the curriculum of Alabama's marketing 
education instructors. The correlation in the area of 
human resource foundations was .63; the correlation in the 
area of marketing and business foundations was .64; and 
the correlation in the area of economic foundations of 
marketing was .55. 

Table 5t Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 

on Foundations for Marketing 

Competency Area Impo rtance Emphasis r 

Human Resource Foundations 
Marketing and Business 

Foundations 
Economic Foundations of 

Marketing 



4.62 4.37 .63 

4.34 4.01 .64 

4.19 3.67 .55 
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Marketing and Busincsfl Poundatione 
In Table 6, seven of the eight competencies in 
marketing and business foundations had a substantial 
correlation. This means that there was a substantial 
relationship between the importance placed on these 
competencies by Alabama's marketing educators and the 
emphasis placed on these competencies in their curriculum 
during the past school year. If an instructor rated the 
competency as important to teach they would have placed 
emphasis on the competency in their curriculum. 

The strongest correlation was held by both ownership 
structures and marketing functions and concepts at ,6%, a 
substantial association. 

Table 6: Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 
on Marketing and Business Foundations Core 
Curriculum Competencies 

H Y r 

Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 



Functions of Business 


4.63 


4.35 


.40 


Ownership Structures 


4.53 


4.31 


.65 


Functions of Management 


4.14 


3.78 


.64 


Business Operations 


4.28 


3.84 


.58 


Marketing Functions and 


4.47 


4.44 


.65 


Concepts 




4.00 


.57 


Channel Concepts 


4.33 


Budgeting Considerations 


4.03 


3.46 


.64 


Specialized Applications 


4.28 


3.89 


.54 



of Business 



Economic Foundations of Marketing 
In Table 1, all five of th Tompetencies in economic 
foundations of marketing had a substantial correlation. 
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Table 7 1 Relationahip Between Importance and Emphasis 
Placed on Economic Foundations o£ Marketing 



Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 

Basic Economic Concepts 4.51 4.31 .64 
Economic Systems 4.65 4.43 .64 
Cost-Profit Relationship 4.14 3.60 .65 
International Concepts 3.61 2.72 .aj 
Economic Trends and 4.01 3.26 .©4 
Indicators 

Human Resource Foundations 
In Table 8, all six of the competencies in human 

resource foundations had a substantial correlation. 

The strongest correlation in the area of human resource 

foundations was on the competency of career development at 

.66, a substantial association. Again, all of these are 

considered a substantial association. 

Table 8 J Relationship Between Importance and Emphasis 
Placed on Human Resource Foundations Core Curriculum 

Competencies 



X TT r 

Competency Importance Emphasis Correlation 

Foundation Mathematical 4.74 4.51 .63 

Skills ^ -a 

Foundation Communication 4.69 4.40 .5b 

Interpersonal Skills 4.78 4.65 .57 

Self -Under St ending 4.76 4.57 .53 

Career Development 4.50 4.32 .66 

Human Resource 4.22 3.7 6 .d» 

Management 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions are based upon the 

interpretations o£ findings resulting from the three 

objectives formulated for this study: 

Objective I 
Importance of Core Curriculum Competencies 

1. Alabama marketing educators agreed with the 
foundations for markecing core curriculum 
competencies developed by the Curriculum Committee 
of the National Council for Marketing Education. 
They strongly agreed that the competencies in the 
area of human resource foundations were important 
and should be taught in marketing education 
programs. They agreed that the competencies in the 
areas of marketing and business foundations and 
economic foundations of marketing were important and 
should be taught in marketing education programs. 



Objective II 
Emphasis on Core Curriculum Competencies 

2. Alabama marketing educators emphasized the three 
competency areas in foundations for marketing in 
their programs during the past school year. They 
emphasized the competencies in human resource 
foundations, marketing and business foundations, 
and economic foundations of marketing in their 
programs during the past year. 



Objective III 

Relationship Between the Importance and Emphasis Placed 
on Core Curriculum competencies 

3. There was a substantial association between the 
importance placed, on the foundations for marketing 
and the emphasis placed on the foundations for 
marketing. Since the instructors found these 
competencies important they emphasized them in their 
programs or, conversely, since they emphasized these 
competencies in their programs they rated them as 
important. 



Summary Concluaions 



4. The national core curriculum competencies selected 
by the Curriculum Committee of the National Council 
for Marketing Education were similar to those 
competencies selected as important by Alabama 
marketing educators. 

5. The national core curriculum competencies selected 
by the Curriculum Committee of the National Council 
for Marketing Education were similar to those 
competencies emphasized in Alabama marketing 
educators* classrooms. 

£• Since these competencies are rated as important 
and are presently emphasized in Alabama marketing 
education classrooms, instructors In the state 
seem well prepared to accept and implement the 
national core curriculum competencies in Foundations 
for Marketing. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
Based on the conclusions germane to this study fourteen 
recommendations were developed. These recommendations are 
targeted to specific impacted audiences. 

National Council for Marketing Education (NCME) 

1. Based on marketing educators perceptions of the 
Importance placed on the national core curriculum 
competencies and persuant to Phase II of the 

NCME Curriculum Project Alabamans marketing educators 
should support and accept the curriculum competencies 
in the area of Foundations for Marketing. 

2. The NCME should continue to make plans for the 
Summer, 1987 dissemination of these competencies to 
all marketing educators as specified in Phase II of 
the curriculum project. 
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Alabama's Stat# Department of Education, Marketing 
Education State Specialist 

3. Since these competenciea are rated as important and 
arc presently emphasized in Alabama marketing 
education classrooms, background curriculum 
preparation should be slightly modified to achieve 
balance among the nineteen curriculum competencies. 

4. Since Alabama marketing education instructors are 
familiar with these competencies, the total Nationa 
Core Curriculum Competencies should be formally 
disseminated to all instructors with the help of 
Alabama's Teacher-Educators. 



Alabama Teacher Educators In Marketing Education 

5. Auburn University and the University of Alabama 
should continue and expand their course offerings 
for certification in marketing education. 

6. It is important that Alabama teacher-educators help 
coordinate dissemination of this curriculum with the 
State Department of Education. 



Alabama's Marketing Educators 

7. Alabama teachers should retain their time allocation 
to competencies but should consider a time balance 
time on the areas of economic foundations of 
marketing and human resource foundations since less 
than 25 percent of instructional time is presently 
spent on these content. 

8. They should also increase their classroom emphasis 
on international concepts since this is a major 
issue as well as a major economic threat to today s 
business. Presently this concept is minimally 
emphasized. 

9. Instructors should increase their classroom emphasis 
on economic trends and indicators. Since, at 
present, there is a minimal emphasis increased 
instructional time will be very useful in 
merchandising, store operations, and in planning 
for changes in consumer spending. 
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Othtr Curriculum Reitarchtrt 



10. Other reiearchers should view the background 
influence! (i.e., education, occupational 
experience, personal attributes) «that impact 
on the importance and emphasis p] ^ced on 
curriculum competencies. 

11. Other researchers should measure the importance of 
these curriculum competencies with marketing 
practitioners, industry planners, and academic 
faculties of marketing. 

To Further This Research 

12. Other researchers should use this same instrument 
to gather perceptions of the important and emphasis 
placed on the national core curriculum competencies 
by other groups, (i.e., states, populations). 

13. These data should be reviewed to discern other 
variables of interest that may associate and 
contribute to the importance and emphasis placed 
on the national core curriculum competencies. 

14. A list of other competencies that may be 
important to marketing education instruction 
should be developed. This might include computer 
literacy and entrepreneur ship. 
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LINKING WITH BUSINESS: A MARKETING SKILL FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SURVIVAL 

Interest In Linkage 

Cooperation and coordination between education and business, 
Industry, and government has become a recent trend toward reaching opti- 
mum resource development and utilization. Three Important factors have 
prompted Increased research Interests In the area of linkage and col- 
laboratlve efforts: 

* An attempt by the Reagan administration to halt the escala- 
tion of government spending and to begin a countertrend of 
decreasing levels of Federal assistance. 

* A growing reallxatlon that scarcity of funds at all govern- 
ment levels demand more accountability and measurement of 
outcomes than have been required In the past. 

* A growing awareness on the part of human resource planners 
and administrators that cooperation, not competition, can 
best meet the vast and complex needs of a changing tech- 
nological work force. 

Why Link? 

Over $15 billion was spent by Federal agencies In 1979 for 
educatlon-for-work programs. While this figure does not Include the 
Federal Investment In Job training for defense spending and tax expen- 
ditures, a large percentage of the 1979 $116 billion Department of 
Defense budget went for technical training. Instruction, and research on 
training methods (NCEP, 1980). This is partially due to the promise of 
technical training, or job skills attainment, as the primary recruitling 
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tool for a peacetime military. 

It Is estimated that. In 1986, Federal human resource development 
for education, training, employment, and social services through the 
Departments of Labor and Education will be $29.3 billion. In addition 
to Federal outlays. 1986 tax expenditures as outlay equivalents for 
these same four areas are projected to be $33.8 billion (U.S. Budget. 
1985) . 

The many alternative programs where people can obtain formal job 
training, the majority of which are funded with government money, demand 
careful and coordinated use of funds. It follows that linkages between 
vocational education and business. Industry, and government must be 
Included In the key strategies to effectively provide a knowledgeable 
and skilled work force for the future. 

A Model for linkage 

The development and maintenance of long-term, mutually beneficial 
collaborative arrangements don't happen by accident. Good linkages 
require time, effort and commitment. Because there are many barriers to 
linkage, guidelines and models for linkage can be very useful to linkage 
facilitators In establishing partnerships and In negotiating strong 
collaborative agreements. 

During fiscal year 1985 and under contract with the Texas Education 
Agency, a linkage model was developed through the University of Houston. 
Technical Education Department. College of Technology. The document, 
Education-for-workt A ModBl for Establishing Linkages Between 
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Education. Business, Industry, and Government (O'Nell and Greenwood), 
was designed to assist Individuals, at any level, to facilitate linkage. 
The linkage facilitator guide/resource handbook is based on an 
Integrated six-task model. These tasks, described briefly In the 
following six sections, ire Important to vocational educators In maxi- 
mizing resource Identification and utilization; thus, the extent to 
which these tasks are understood and Implemented will be crucial to sur- 
vival of vocational education programs. 

Task 1 1 Benefits and Mandates for Linkage 

Since the 1960s the calls for linkage and coordination between edu- 
cation and business. Industry, and government, ha^/e been noticeable In 
Federal legislation and policy development. Wl.lle those calls were more 
frequent and Implicit In the 1970$, now evidence must be shown by 
recipients of Federal funds that existing resources are not duplicated. 
Overt efforts must be made to coordinate and plan with agencies and 
organizations who have similar goals In meeting the needs of a par- 
ticular client. 

The mandates of the Job Training Partnership Act (P.L. 97-300) and 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act (P.L. 98-524) provide the 
Impetus to plan Job training at all levels which Is based on the llnJcage 
and coordination perspective. Locally, the actual benefits of such 
planning are exciting and gratifying because the real benefactors of 
linkage are clients. Through good linkages referrals between competing 
and isolated delivery systems become minimal since clients are met and 
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assisted by an Informed, collective advocacy that Is cooperating to make 
the most expeditious use of resources. 

Task III Information Base for Job Demands 

For linkage and coordination to take place, the linkage facilitator 
must be totally knowledgeable about job demands within a given labor 
market area-the primary area where workers or potential workers can be 
employed within a commutable distance. This primary planning area, the 
labor market area, must be studied for existing employee demands as well 
as for previous trends In employment configurations. Employment by 
Standard Industrial Code (SIC), seasonal and structural employment 
figures over time, results of employers' surveys (whether they are 
employer self-studies. Chamber of Commerce questionnaires, manpower stu- 
dies, or education-sponsored local surveys) can begin to cnllectlvely 
give a composite picture of the previous and current demands for 
employees. 

Rather than relying solely on employment projections that have been 
derived statistically, the astute facilitator of linkage will monitor 
local and regional economic downturns and adjust available projections 
accordingly. Honltoring the classified sections of newspapers, 
routinely Interviewing professional placement officers, and meeting with 
state and local employment service personnel will yield additional 
Information to begin putting together a realistic picture about a given 
geographic area for which job trainers are preparing workers. 
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Task III: Information Base on Training Supply 

Once the linkage facilitator has as complete Information as 
possible about job demands for the geographic area to be served, the 
next task Is to obtain just as complete a picture about the existing job 
training available for clients In the area under study. Using U.S. 
Office of Education job training codes (or another classification system 
that can be cross-walked to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
(DOT)), the facilitator must compile the necessary Information to ascer- 
tain the extent of training available to clients. 

The Information gathered about the kinds of training available In 
the labor market area should Include: secondary schools; post-secondary 
public Institutions; proprietary schools; apprenticeship training; 
conwunlty-based organization training; Federally funded programs 
available through the Job Training Partnership Act, the Department of 
Human Resources, Vocational Rehabilitation, and adult education; and 
business and Industry training sponsored by Industry. After Information 
regarding the length of training, current enrollments, placement 
figures, and credentials offered by each of the alternative training 
systems 1$ obtained, the linkage facilitator can begin to plan realisti- 
cally about how and where linkage between job training entitles can 
result In determining the best options for the clients In the labor 
market area. 

Task IV: Priorities for Linkage 

In Task IV, the resources and needs of the potential partners are 
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Identified. Needs may Include determining the education and training 
demands or the present and potential worker and training supply. Some 
needs and resources may center on research and development areas or con- 
cerns. Other areas Involving programming, training emphasis, curricu- 
lum, equlpmfint, staffing and personnel, facilities, work-study and co-op 
arrangements. Internships, part- and full-time Job placement, followup 
studies, etc. may be needs (or resources) where linkage arrangements 
would be beneficial to two or more entitles. From the Identified needs 
base, linkage priorities can be determined. 

While there may be a consensus of needs, priorities for linkage for 
one entity may be quite different than for another. Successful linkage, 
based on the premise of mutual benefit, must consider each of the 
partner's Interests and priorities. 

Task V: Strategies for Establishing Linkages 

The facilitator of linkage must take a systems approach to linkage. 
This means setting up good communications networks among the Chamber of 
Commerce, government and state agencies, formal and Informal organlza- 
tlons, and service and social groups. Informal as well as formal con- 
tacts and associations are vital to the establishment and maintenance of 
strong networks. Active research within and among networks must be 
fostered, with every resource viewed as a "linkage potential.' 

The organization of one or more Educatlon-for-Work Committees will 
be essential to the linkage process. These Committees, unlike most tra- 
ditional committees Including advisory groups, must be multi-faceted In 
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purpose while mutually serving their member-partners. Since Committee 
members are to be selected for their ability to represent their organi- 
zations In decision making and In the allocation of resources, the 
linkage process should be facilitated more expeditiously than could be 
accomplished through most traditional committees. Additionally, 
Educatlon-for-Work Committees have the responsibility of fostering 
awareness and Identification of resources, two key components of 
linkage. 

Task VI: Evaluation and Monitoring of Linkages 

Process and product evaluation, necessary to linkage where many 
delicate balances may exist, Is essential to linkage. The Educatlon- 
for-Work Committee has a major role In the evaluation and monitoring 
process. No matter how formal the Interagency agreement or how vast the 
resources, the lack of success of linkage (non-linkage) will be readily 
evident If the Important task of evaluation Is not carried out 
rigorously, continually, and systematically. 

Linkage as a Survival Skill of the Future 

The attack on education and the Implementation of "reforms" 
throughout the nation point to the need for linkage— linkage Initiated 
by educators. Particularly vocational educators have a prime oppor- 
tunity to tap the vast, nearly unlimited resources that exist at our 
threshholds. But, this must be done with purpose and expertise. 

Vocational educators must become good linkage facilitators and 
marketing educators are In a prime position to be linkage role models 
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for others to follow. For vocational education to survive, educators 
must become actively Involved In cooperation and coordination eTforts 
towards utilizing resources efficiently and cost effectively. This 
means accountability accompanied by mandates— Including mandates for 
linkage— Is Imminent. Our mission 1$ perfectly clear and our respon- 
sibility to educate productive members of society Is a tremendous 
challenge. We cannot afford to react to the future, but be geared up 
and ready to provide leadership and direction In forming It. 
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ABSTRACT 



BaslMtt and industry partntrtbips aust b«coM a top priority for 
•dttcational initl tut ions i£ programs are to survive social and 
tconoBic constraints. More and aore lavs are mandating linkage based 
on cost-effective utilization of resources, but there are few guide- 
lines as to partnership facilitation. This paper describes a model 
which »as developed to assist facilitators of linkage establish 
successful partnerships. The model focuses on the sis tasks which are 
essential to the various phases of linkage and should be of value to 
individuals at any level to take leadership in facilitating linkage. 
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Business ind Industry partntrshlps aust become a top priority for 
educetlonel Institutions l£ programs are to survive social and 
eeonoBle constraints. More and sore laws are nandatlng linkage based 
on cost-effective utilisation of resources, but there are fee guide- 
lines as to partnership facilitation. This paper describes a aodel 
which was developed to assist faclllUtors of linkage establish 
successful partnerships. The wodel focuses on the sis tasks which are 
essential to the various phases of linkage and should be of value to 
Individuals at any level to take leadership In facilitating linkage. 
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A Study To Determine The 
Relationship Between the CPP 
Test Scores of Retail Marketing 
Students and Their Scores in Economics 



Introduction 

The Athens Tech Retail Marketing program is a one-year program 
designed to prepare students to enter, progress, and/or advance in 
retail, wholesale, or service occupations. Since April 1981, the 
American College Testing Career Planning Program (CPP) has been used 
as the admissions /placement test for students wishing to enroll at 
Athens Tech. The Retail Marketing program uses four abiUty measures 
of the CPP as selection criteria for admitting students into the program. 
The minimum scores accepted are: language usage, 4; reading skills. 
4; clerical skills, 3; and numerical skills, 4 (Catalog, 1984-1985). 
These ability measures and student characteristics were studied as to 
their relationship to grades in an economics course which is part of the 
Retail Marketing program. 

This research study v;as designed to ascertain if a relationship 
exists between scores on the Career Planning Program (CPP) and 
grades in economics of students in the Athens Ttch Retail Murl-.eting 
program. 
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Objectives of the Study 

More specifically this study will attempt to: 

1. Compare CPP scores with economics grades. 

2. Ascertain if the CPP is a predictor of success in economics. 

Measurement Device 

The Career Planning Program, Form H, was administered to 
students prior to their entering Athens Tech. The CPP was originally 
developed in 1969-71 by staff members of the American College Testing 
Program Research and Development Division, under the general 
direction of Leo Murray, with Dale Prediger serving as project director. 
Revisions have since been made (ACT, 1983). 

The CPP consists of six ability measures (reading skills, numerical 
sldlls, clerical skills, mechanical reasoning, language skills, and space 
relations); a vocational interest profUe; work related experience scales; 
and a section on the appUcant»s educational background and plans. 
Each appUcant Is given the results of this inventory in an individual 
student report (Associated Educational Consultants, Inc. Admissions 
Guide , 1982). 
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The CPP scores are reported as stanines for each measure ranging 
from Level 1. the lowest, to Level 9. the highest level. The middle 
step, Stanine 5, represents average performance tor a norm group 
(ACT, 1979). Stanines 1, 2, rnd 3 represent the lowest quartile; 
stanines 4, 5, and 6 indicate the middle half of the distribution; and 
stanines 7, 8, and 9 denote the highest quartile of the norm group 
(Associated Educational Consultants, Inc. Testing Guide . 1982). 

Population 

The total population is considered to be all persons who met the 
criteria to enter the Athens Tech Retail Marketing program and who 
completed the economics course between January. 1982, and March. 
1985. During that time. 118 students completed the economics course. 
Of these, 10 were admitted Into the program based on their scores on 
the SAT; 8 students had taken the TASK entrance exam; 4 students 
did not have any test scores Usted In their records; 1 student 
transferred from another technical institution without a test score; 4 
students were admitted under vocational rehablUtatlon and did not have 
test records; and 7 students did not have any records from which to 
gather Information. The remaining 84 students took the CPP as an 
entrance exam prior to entering the Athens Tech Retail Marketing 
program and also completed the economics course. These 84 students, 
therefore, comprise the target population of this study. 
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Data Collection Method 



^ rosier was developed listing those students who 

had completed the economics course at Athens Tech from January, 1982, 
through March, 1985. The roster consisted of each student's name, 
economics grade, age, sex, race, as well as the CPP scores in 
language, reading, clerical, and numerical skills. This information was 
obtained from grade books and the permanent records located in the 
Athens Tech admissions office. 

Statistical Method 

Data collected from the student roster were analyzed 

using descriptive and inferential statistics. One-way frequency 
distribution tables were computed using the Frequency procedure 
described in Statistical Package for th e Social Sciences (SPSS) for 
economics scores and each of the variables in null hypotheses 1-4. The 
mean, standard deviation, and variance were also obtained from this 
computation . 

The Pearson Product-Moment Correlation (r) Formula described in 
SPSS was used to determine if there- was_ a relationship between 
economics and each of the variables in null hypotheses 1-4. Tests of 
significance of r v.-cre also coT.puted using the formula z equals the 
correlation coefficient times the square root of N (the population) ninus 
1 (Brurnng and Kintz. 1077). In dl inferential str.ti5tical corr.pariscns. 
the .05 level of probaLiiity ihc criterion for dL-r.ificance. 

^ 1^5 
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Research Design 



This is a correlational study designed to determine the relationship 
between the following variables: 1) CPP abilities scores, arid 2) Athens 
Tech retail marketing students grades in economics. 

Null Hypotheses 
The following null hypotheses, were tested: 

1. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing "students make on the language usage 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 

2. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing students make on the reading portion of 
the Career Planning Program and grades in econmics. 

3. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail .Marketing students make on the clerical skills 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 

4. There is no significant correlation between the scores that 
Athens Tech Retail Marketing students make on the numerical skills 
portion of the Career Planning Program and grades in economics. 
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Descriptive Profile 
The data for this study xvere obtained from the Etudent records 
which are located in the Athens Tech Admissions Office. 

The population of 84 students, v.hose record indicated they had 
taken the CPP and completed the econondcs course, were made up of 48 
females (57.10 and 36 males (42.9%). 

Sixty-one students (72.61) were ivhite and 23 t27.4%) were black. 
The youngest student in this study was 16 years old and the 
oldest student was 46. Of these" 84 students ivho made up the 
population. 63 (75%) were 23 years old or younger. 

Athens Tech issues letter grades to specify levels of performance 
in a course ( Catalog . 1984-85). The numerical equivalent of these 
letter grades is shown in Table 1. 



TABLE 1 



p^en,.4 pHQn of Athens Tech 
grading tiystem 



Grade 
A 
B 
C 
D 
F 



Numerical Equivalent 
90-100 
80-89 
70-79 
65-69 
0-C4 
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Twelve students (14.3%) mode an A in the economics course dusinff 
the period of this study. Thirty-one students (36.9%) made a B; 
twenty-one students (25%) received a C in economics; fourteen students 
(16.7%) made a D; and six students (7.1%) failed economics and 
received grades of F. 

Once the CPP was administered, scores were generated for each 
student. The CPP score report summarizes biographical information, 
and reports test scores as sta-iines and profile plots. 

Four of the six abiUty measures tested by the CPP were used to 
determine the correlation between the retail marketing students score on 
each abiUty measure and their grades in the economics course. 

Of the 84 students in this study, 10 (12%) scored in the lowest 
quartUe oh the language usage portion on the CPP. Fifty-nine (70.3%) 
scored in the middle distribution; and 15 (17.9%) scored in the highest 
quartile. 

Twenty-three students (27.4%) scored in the lowest quartile on the 
reading abiUty portion on the CPP. Forty-five students (53.6%) scored 
in the middle distribution; and 16 (19%) scored in the highest quartile. 

Eighteen students (21.4%) scored in the lowest quartile; 50 students 
(59.5%) scored in the middle distribution; and 16 (19.1%) scored in the 
highest quartile on Ihe clsrical skills portion of the CPP. 

On the numerical sldlls ability measure, 21 students (25.11) scored 
in the lo^s•cst quartile; 57 students (67.8'i) £Corcd in the nacdle 
distribution; and 6 (7.?U scored in the highest quartile. 
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Re sults of Testing of Null Hypotheses 

Once the Pearson Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient was 
determined using the procedure in SPSS, a critical-ratio z-test 
(Bruning and Klntz. 1977) was conducted to test for the significance of 
r. If X was greater than ±1.96. then r was significant at the .05 level. 

Kence. research data that yielded a z-score of 11.96 or greater 
resulted in the rejection of the null hypotheses. 

Null Hypothesis 1 

In order to respond to null hypotheses number 1, a Pearson 
Product-Moment Correlation was conducted to detemine if there was a 
relationship between the scores in the language portion of the CP? and 
grades in economics. The results of the analysis revealed that the 
correlation coefficient of the CPP language usage abiUty measure score 
and the economics grade was .2351. The results of this analysis are 

shown in Table 2 . 

A test of significance of r was conducted yielding, z « 2.149. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP language usage scores and grades in economics; 
therefore, null hypothesis number 1 is rejected. 
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TABLE 2 

Pearson Correla tion Scores 
Between the CPr Abimy Measures and 
Economics Grades ot tne Study copulation 

CPP Ability Measure Coefficient £ E 



Language Usage 
Reading AbiUty 
Clerical Skills 



.2351 2.1419 .031* 

.2906 2.6475 .007* 

.3165 2.8834 .003* 



Numerical SWUs .3152 2.8716 .003* 

N « 84 

•Alpha level is less than .05 



Null Hypothesis 2 

A correlation was again used to determine if there was a 
relationship between the scores on the reading skiUs portion of the CPP 
and grades in economics. The results revealed that the correlation 
coefficient of the CPP reading skills abiUty measures score and the 
grade in economics was .2906. The results of this analysis are shown 
in Table 2 . 

A test of significance of r was conducted yielding, z » 2.6475. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP reading ability scores and grades in economics; 
therefore, null hypothesis number 2 is rejected. 
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Null HypotheslB 3 



In order to respond to null hypothesis number 3, a correlation was 
used to determine if there was a relationship between the scores on the 
clerical skills portion on the CPP and grades in economics. The results 
revealed that the correlation coefficient of the CP? clerical skills ability 
measure score and the economics course was .3165. The results of this 
analysis are shown in Table 2 . 

A test of significance- of r revealing that z « 2.8834 indicates that 
there is a statistically significant positive correlation between the CPP 
clerical skills ability scores and grades in economics. Hence, null 
hypothesis number 3 is rejected. 

Null Hypothesis 4 

Again a correlation was used to ascertain if there was a 
relationship between the scores on the numerical skills portion on the 
CPP and grades in economics. The results revealed that the correlation 
coefficient of the CPP numerical skills ability measure score and the 
economics grade was .3152. Table 2 presents the results of this 
analysis . 

A test of significance of r was conducted revealing z « 2 .8716. 
This indicates that there is a statistically significant positive correlation 
between the CPP numerical skills ability scores and grades In 
economics; therefore, null hypothesis number 4 is rejected. 
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Summary of Findings 



The study indicated a statistically sig^iHcant correlation between 
economics gn^ades and the followinsf CPP measures: 1) lan^age usage 
skills, 2) reading skills. 3) clerical skills, and 4) numerical skills. 



Conclusions 

Within the constraints of this study and for the population . 
involved, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the language usage portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

2. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the reading portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

3. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the clerical skills portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

4. There is a significant relationship between the scores made on 
the numerical skills portion of the CPP and grades in economics. 

Recommendations 

Based on the findings and conclusions reported in the present 
study, it is proposed that the CPP be administered to all students prior 
to enrolUng in the Athens Tech Retail Marketing program. 

The investigator recommends the following for further research: 
1. That a similar study be conducted over a stale-wide area. 
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2. That a stwdy be conducted to Inveatigate the relationship of 
the CPP to other courses in the Retail Marketing .program . 

3. That a study be conducted to investigate the success of 
students who enter the Retail Marketing program after completing the 

Special Meeds program. 

4. That similar studies be conducted to investigate the 
relationship of the CPP and other vocational fields of study. 
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Conparlson of Georgia and Texas Ptrcapclona 
Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to collect data from Georgia and Texas 
Marketing Education Secondary Teachers on the perceptions of selected 
outcome statements from the 1984 National Curriculum Conference held in 
Atlanta, Georgia. The data was collected in Georgia at eight inservice meetings 
held during the spring of 1986. The data was collected in Texas at the *8th 
annual Professional Improvement Conference for Marketing Educators held in 
Houston, Texas in August, 1985. The data was collected from 100 teachers in 
Georgia and 464 teachers in Texas. The response from these two states was 
compared to over 350 participants at the National Curriculum Conference. 

The authors selected 40 statements from 134 outcome statements available 
to be used as stated, modified 7 statements to accomodate state needs and 
developed 3 additional statements for particular state needs, there was strong 
agreement from the two states on these 50 statements, however the rank from 
most agreement to least agreement provided differences among the three 
groups. It was recommended to complete similar studies in all states and 
program needs were identified for Georgia teachers in the use of advisory 
committees. 
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A Comparison of Georgia and Texas Secondary 
Marketing Education Teachers' Perceptions of the 198'> 
National Curriculum Consensus Outcome Statements 

Marketing Education Program Representatives from over thirty different 
states met in Atlanta, Georgia in 198<> for the purpose of studying, analyzing, 
and developing directions for the curriculum of marketing education to follow in 
the future. The 198* National Curriculum Conference was held as a result of a 
perceived need to define in national terms what should be the nature of the 
content and the organizational structure of marketing education. The 
participants of the curriculum conference included over 350 professionals from 
the ranks of secondary teachers, post secondary instructors, business 
representatives, local and state supervisors, teacher educators and others 
(mainly retired leaders of marketing education) (Stone, 1985). 

The format of the conference included the formal presentation of position 
papers, small group reaction sessions, and state team reaction sessions to the 
selected topics of the conference. Each day, of the the four day conference, all 
participants were asked to respond to statements in order to obtain a consensus 
agreement on outcome statements for marketing education. 

The level of agreement required to consider the statement one of 
consensus was defined by the following criteria prior to the conference: 

Statements were considered to have achieved consensus if they met 
two criteria. The statement had to achieve an average of 3.5 on a 5 point 
scale. Once a statement reached 3.5, then the second criteria had to be 
met. The second criteria was that no more than 30% of the conferees 
could have marked 3.0 or less on the scale indicating that they were either 
uncertain about the issue or they disagreed with the statements (Stone, 
1985). 

One hundred and thirty-four statements met the definition of consensus 
while 22 statements failed to reach the level of agreement to be called 
consensus statements. This study selected kO of these m consensus outcome 
statements, modified seven statements and used three new statements 



Comparison of Georgia and Texas Perceptions 

appropriate to the two selected states for a total of 30 items on the study 
instrument. 

Purpose 

This study was designed to compare the preceptions of Georgia Marketing 
Education Secondary Teachers to those of Texas Marketing Education Secondary 
Teachers and to the National Curriculum Conference Conferees on 00 consensus 
outcome statements, seven modified statements and three new statements. The 
authors felt that an understanding of the attitudes or perceptions of the 
teachers within these two states would provide needed information for the 
Implementation of many of the recommendations developed as a result of the 
National Curriculum Conference. 

Methodology 

In the spring of 1986, eight district meetings were held in Georiga for 
purposes beyond the collection of daii for this study. However, while the 
secondary marketing education teachers were present they were asked to 
indicate their agreement-disagreement regarding the fifty items on the 
instrument. The total number of teachers who attended these eight inservice 
meetings was 100. These 100 teachers represent 81% of the totd of 12(> 
teachers in Georgia. 

In August, 1985 at the 48th Annual Marketing Education Professional 
Improvement Conference held in Houston, Texas the Texas Marketing Education 
teachers were asked to indicate their agreement-disagreement with the 
statements on the instrument. During the area meetings 064 teachers in Texas 
completed the data collection instrument. 

Instrument 

Dr. Marcella McComas selected 00 statements from the 130 consensus 
statements that directly applied to the programs in Texas to be included in this 
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study. There were another seven statements that were modified and included in 
this study. For example, there were four statements related to the development 
of curriculum guides for entry level, career sustaining, specialization and 
owner/manager and these were combined into one statement by the following 
statement! 

No. 11 The state should provide curriculum guides for all levels of 
marketing education programs. 

The next statement Involves a change in words by deleting the word 
"supervisor" therefore the statement was worded as: ,„«i«„m.nt 
No 19 The state should provide current and accurate employment 
' and marketing industry data for purposes of curriculum 
development. 

Statement number 20 is modified to relate to secondary programs only and is 

"***n"2? T°he'vocational student organization should be an integrated part 

classroom activities in marketing education programs at the 
secondary level. 

Statement number 28 was modified for the Texas study to read as follows? 

No. 28 The MADET should prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state teacher's examination. 

This same statement was changed for the Georgia data collection to read as 

'""""no. 28 The MEA should prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state teacher's examination. 

Statement number 29 was changed by replacing "entry level" with "Introduction 
to Marketinff*^ where it read as follows: . 
No 29 It is Appropriate for Introduction to Marketing students to be 

placed in retail training stations as a part of their preparation for 

a marketing career. 

Statement number 30 deleted the terms "or internship" so that the statement 

'^^'^'mo. 30 All programs using the cooperative method should use training 
plans. 

The next three statements were added as information needed in the two states 
for program planning purposes. These three statements ares 

No. <>8 MDE should offer semester credit courses. 

No. *9 MDE should offer pre-vocational courses for grades 7-1 z. 

No. 50 MDE teachers should be involved with the development of 
articulation between secondary and post secondary. 
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The fifty statements were prepared and instructions given for the 
respondents to indicate their agreement-disagreement to the statements on 
scantron answer sheets. Two indicators were given for each statement: (1) yes - 
the respondent agreed or (2) no • the respondent disagreed with the statement. 
A third response was counted by the authors as (3) no response If the question 
was ieft biank. 

Tabie 1 provides the Georgia Marketing Education Teachers' Preception to 
the fifty statements. The tabie shows the number agreeing with a statement and 
the number disagreeing. Aiso, is shown the number of non-respondents to each 
question. Tabie 2 gives the ranking for each statement as compared to the 
Georgia, Texas and National Curriculum Conference Participants. 

Results 

Curriculum 

Ten statements were selected that related specifically to the curriculum of 
marketing education. These statements included statement numbers 
2,4,3,1 0,1 2,30,32,43,4s, and 50. Of these ten statements the level of agreement 
ranged from 97 percent (statement number 10) to 76 percent (statement number 
12). Three statements were ranked in the top 10 statements in level of 
agreement in both the Georgia and Texas Marketing Education Teacher Groups. 
These statements were number 10 (97%-A, 2%-D, 1%-U) ranked fourth in Georgia 
and second in Texas; number 2 (96%-A, 2%-D, 2%-U) ranked fifth in Georgia and 
Texas; and statement number 32 (94%-A, 2%-D, 4%-U) ranked eighth in Georgia 
and tenth in Texas. 
Purposes 

There were eight statements concerning the purposes of marketing 
education. These eight statements ranged from an agreement of 99 percent 
(statement 45) to 49 percent (statement number 6). Statement numbers 
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l,3,6,8,29,*<^,*5, and *9 were «11 relative to the purposes of marketing 
education. Statement number 43 (99%-A, 1%-D) and t^k (9S%-A, 2%-D) were 
ranked first and second with the Georgia teachers and eleventh and 
twenty-fourth with the Texas teachers respectively. Statement number 6 
(49%-A, 39%-D, 12»-U) was ranked by Georgia teachers next-to-last in 
agreement and was concerned with the purpose of adult education in secondary 
programs. This statement was ranked last by Texas teachers. 
Entrepreneurship 

Statement numbers 7,9, and 33 were related to the need to include 
entrepreneurship in the marketing education curriculum. These statements were 
ranked tenth, twenty-nineth, and twenty-first in agreement by Georgia teachers 
and second, thirty-third, and eighth by Texas teachers. The level of agreement 
ranged from 93% to 80% by Georgia teachers on three statements. 
DECA 

Two statements related to DECA were included in the study and these 
statement numbers were numbers 20 and 36. Statement number 36 (93%-A, 3%-D, 
2%-U) was ranked sixth by Georgia teachers and seventh by Texas teachers 
while statement number 20 (93%-A, 6%-D, 1%-U) was ranked twelveth and 
thirteenth respectively. 
Advisory Committee 

Advisory committees were the focus of statement numbers 13,16 and 27. 
The level of agreement ranged from 81% (statement number 13) to 32% 
(statement number 27). The Georgia teachers agreed less with these statements 
than did the Texas teachers as shown by the following: 

Statement number 13 ranked 28th as compared to Uth 

Statement number 16 ranked 32nd as compared to 1 8th 

Statement number 27 ranked <>8th as compared to <>6th. 
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Staff Development 

Pour statements were concerned with staff development needs of 
marketing education professionals. These were statement numbers 17, 18, 28 and 

46. The range on agreement for these statements was 94% (statement number 
17) to 84% (statement number 18 and 46). Only statement number 17 (ranked 
ninth) was ranked in the top ten by Georgia teachers and none were ranked 
higher than 16th by the Texas teachers. 

Standards and Evaluation 

Twelve statements addressed the area of standards and evaluation for 
marketing education. These statements were 21,22,23,24,25,26,33,34,37,38,39, 
and 40. The level of agreement on these twelve statements ranged from 91% 
(statement number 26) to 64% (statement number 34). These statements were 
ranked by the Georgia teachers 15th and 46th respectively and by the Texas 
teachers statement number 22 was ranked the highest at 15th and statement 
number 34 was ranked the lowest at 49th. 
Special Needs 

The relationship of special needs learners was included in four statements; 
which were statement numbers 14,31,41, and 42. The Georgia Marketing 
Education teachers agreed with statement number 41 (93%-A, 5%-D, 2%-U) the 
most and with statement number 31 (61%-A, 36%-D, 3%-U) the least. These four 
statements were ranked 45th, 47th, Uth, and 37th by the Georgia teachers and 
32th, 45th, 8th, and 20th by the Texas teachers. 
State and National Organizational Responsibilities 

Four statements specifically identified areas that state and national 
organizations should be involved. These statements were numbers 11,13,19, and 

47. The Georgia teachers agreed with these statements as shown by an 
agreement level range of 97% (statement number 19) to 86% (statement numbers 
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13 and 47). Two statements were ranked in the top ten by both Georgia and 
Texas teachers. These two statements were as follows: 

Statement number 19 ranked third by Georgia and sixth by Texas, and 
Statement number 11 ranked seventh by Georgia and first by Texas. 

Ggoraia. Texas ind Nat ional Comparisons 

The national rankings are not as definitive as the two state studies 

because the means of the national data was reported by Stone (1985) in one 

decimal place only. However the following is a close estimate of the level of 

agreement on 40 statements that could be composed among the three groups. 

Because of equal means reported there were several statements tied for the 

same position. 

Geor«i« 

The following is » list of the top 10 statements in .greement by the 
Georgia teachers from the highest level of agreement to the 10th place level of 
agreement. Statement numbers iHM,l%iO,2.i6.n,n,lT, and 7. The list of 
statement numbers ranked 50th or last to »lst includes staten,ent numbers 
»9,6,27,31,3»,1».3».2».59. and 12 by Georgia teachers. 
Texas 

Texas Marketing Education Teachers had the highest agreement with the 
following statement numbers listed from the highest to the 10th place position. 
The statement numbers were 1 1.10.7.1.2.19.36.35.»1. and 32. The bottom of the 
fifty statements as to the level of agreement by Texas teacher, were the 
following list starting with the last ranked statement. Statement numbers 
6.3».»3.29.27.31.21.37.12, and 39 were included in the last ten ranked 
statements. 
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National 

The highest level of agreement for the National Curriculum Conference 
Participants included the following Ust of statements from first to tenth. 
Statement numbers 43,7,46,1,2,3,13,13,16,9,10, and 17. The least agreement was 
given the following statements starting with the lowest mean of 3.7 with 
statement number 43 and continuing with last 10 in order. This list included 
statement numbers 43,42,33,8,27,34,3S,4,U,3l, and 39. 
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Summary 

Marketing education teachers in Georgia and Texas agreed that vocational 
application of marketing skills and the practices and procedures from marketing 
industries should be included in the marketing education curriculum and also 
that the level of instruction should meet or exceed that of academic education. 
Georgia teachers were less comfortable with a national task force determining a 
core marketing education curriculum for them to teach. 

Georgia teachers were in agreement with the need to establish a national 
identity for marketing education and the adaption of the name marketing 
education was also well received. Both of these areas were more positively 
received in Georgia than in Texas. However, both Georgia and Texas teachers 
had little agreement with the role of adult education for themselves as 
secondary marketing educators. 

Texas Marketing Education Teachers were more favorable to the inclusion 
of entrpreneurship competencies into their curriculum than were the Georgia 
teachers. However both were positive toward entrepreneurship. There was a 
similarity between Georgia teachers' and Texas teachers' agreement with the 
roie of DECA in their curriculum. Both states were very positive about the 
inclusion of DECA as an integral part of their marketing education program. 

Georgia teachers were less in agreement with the role of advisory 
committees as a vital part of their program as compared to the Texas teachers. 
However the staff development statements had higher agreement levels by the 
Georgia teachers when compared with the Texas teachers. 

In the area of standards and evaluation the Georgia teachers were less in 
agreement with these statements than were the Texas teachers. However there 
were some individual statements, notably the one concerned with a national 
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listing of common competencies for marketing education where Georgia teachers 
were more positive. 

The pattern of agreement between Georgia teachers and Texas teachers 
was similar for the areas of special needs and the role of state and national 
organizations. Texas teachers did agree more with the need for the state to 
provide curriculum guides than did the Georgia teachers. 

When comparing the Georgia and Texas teachers to the National 
Curriculum Conference Participants the listing of the top ten statements for 
three groups produced 7 statements out of 20 (3^%) that appeared either on the 
Georgia list or the Texas list that was not on both while the National list had 
50% (ns6) that were not on either list. Statement number 44 was ranked second 
on the Georgia list and twenty-fourth on the Texas list. Statement number 46 
was ranked third on the National list while it was ranked 21st and 26th on the 
Texas and Georgia lists respectively. Statement 16 was ranked fourth on the 
National list and 18th and 32nd on the Texas and Georgia lists. These 
differences indicated that the National agreement levels are definitely different 
from the two states studied. 

At the lower level of agreement list the states again are similar with only 
six statements (30%) not appearing on both lists. While 4 statements (36%) on 
the National lists do not appear on either of the states list only 4 statements 
(36%) appear on both the Texas and Georgia lists. 
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Recommendations 

Marketing Education Leaders should conduct similar studies to collect data 
from all states prior to mai<ing national mandates on curriculum, standards, etc. 
for marketing education. Both Georgia and Texas Marketing Educators had 
differences In agreement with these selected statements which would indicate 
implementation strategies may have to be planned and conducted differently in 
each state. 

Regarding the Georgia teachers' preceptions, the teacher education 
institutions and the state department of education should take note of the lack 
of committment to the use of advisory committees for marketing education. 
Much work in staff development and program planning needs to be conducted in 
this area. 

National DECA should be informed of the positive reaction to the role of 
DECA as an intergrated part of the marketing education curriculum in these 
two states. The success and leadership of these two states in National DECA 
may be a result of these perceptions but should be researched to determine the 
relationship, if any. 
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Table 1 

Georgia Marketing Education Teachers Agreement with 1984 
National Curriculum Conference Outcome Statements 
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1. The primary purpose of the marketing education 
curriculum at any level is to prepare enrollees 
for employment or self employment in marketing 

occupations. 

2. The practices and procedures of the marketing 
industry should be the basis of the marketing 
education curriculum. 

3. Awareness of career opportunities in "high tech" 
sales, information marketing, and other 
technology-related marketing careers should be 
increased. 

4. The curriculum for marketing education should be 
generic to all of marketing and not job specific 
at the entry level. 

5. Technology, particularly computer, should be 
taught in terms of marketing applications. 

6. Marketing education should be involved in 
marketing training programs specifically 
designed for adults. 

7. Marketing education should take the lead in 
offering entrepreneurship education. 

8. Marketing education can be offered as a general 
"academic" course as well as a vocational 
program. 

9. It is appropriate for marketing education to 
provide owner/ manager level programs. 

10. Marketing education programs and courses 
focusing on entry level or career sustaining 
level jobs should provide vocational 
application of marketing skills through a 
project laboratory or cooperative method. 

11. The state should provide curriculum guides 
for all levels of marketing education 
proRrams. 

12. A national task force should be commissioned 
to develop a core marketing education 
curriculum with input from states, curriculum 
centers, and other curriculum specialists. 



Agree Disagree Undecided 
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13. Each state should establish and utilize 
secondary and post-secondary curriculum 
articulation models. 

14. Marketing educators should not be expected 

to teach remedial subjects. 

15. Every marketing education program should 

have Its own local advisory committee. 

16. Advisory committees should advise on 
curriculum. 

17. Teacher educators should design and offer 
workshops which focus upon improving 
interaction between marketing teachers 
and marketing practitioners. 

18. Instructors In marketing education 
programs should acquire a minimum 
number of specified hours of inservice 
education to update marketing knowledge 
and a minimum number of hours of 
occupational update experience. 

19. The state should provide current 
and accurate employment and 
marketing industry data for purposes 
of curriculum development. 

20. The vocational student organization 
should be an integrate part of 
classroom activities in marketing 
education programs at the secondary 
level. 

21. The marketing eduation profession 
should encoui-age and support a 
nationwide evaluation process 
(using agreed-upon standards) that 
will provide comparable information 
on program results. 

22. The primary purpose of evaluating 
programs should be to measure the 
effectiveness of a particular program. 

23. Standards, once established, should be 
the basis for program accreditation. 
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24. Standards should address the role of 
vocational student organizations. 



25. The marketing education profession, 
through its professional association, 
should be involved in the develop- 
ment of national program standards. 

26. Standards reflecting student 
competence should: 

(a) Emphasize performance of pre- 
determined occupational skills, and 

(b) Emphasize transferable marketing 
skills. 

27. Advisory committees should participate 

in the validation of students competencies. 

28. The Marketing Educi^tion Association should 
prepare and validate a marketing education 
component for the state Teacher Competency 
Test. 

29. It is appropriate for Introduction to 
Marketing students to be placed in retail 
training stations as part of their pre- 
paration for a marketing career. 

30. All programs using the cooperative method 
should use training plans. 

31. Marketing education students should possess 
prerequisite basic skills, developed if 
necessary through remedial courses, prior 
to enrollment in marketing classes. 

32. The level of instruction in marketing 
education should equal or exceed that of 
general academic education. 

33. All completers of marketing eduation programs 
will demonstrate competency in a core marketing 
curriculum as established by the marketing 
education profession. 

34. A national marketing achievement test should 
be made available as a means to assess 
consistancy of performance based on knowledge 
of core competencies 

35. Entrepreneurship should be included in any core 
curriculum developed. 
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36. All DECA competitive events should reflect the 
competencies identified as a part of a "core- 
curriculum. 

37. There should be a nationally disseminated 
listing of common competencies that students 
enrolled in marketing education programs must 
demonstrate upon completion of a program. 

3S. Recommended entrance criteria should be 
established for programs at Ml occupational 
levels. 

39. A post-test covering knowledge of marketing 
and private enterprise and including a 
performance assessment appropriate to the 
program level should be developed. 

<^0. Programs that achieve the desired level of 
quality should be recognized nationally. 

Hi, Marketing education students should be 
representative of the total school 
population. 

*2. Marketing education should not be held 
accountable and/or responsible for MDE 
students who are not educationally 
functionable in the basics (e.g., reading, 
computing, etc.) 

*3. A sequenced curriculum model, based on IDECC 
competencies, should be made available to 
teachers in all states. 

The title "Marketing Education" should be 
adopted for all programs. 

*5. There should be a national identity for 
marketing education. 

46. Marketing education teachers should be 
involved in appropriate civic organizations 
(chamber of commerce). 

47. The U.S. Department of Education should 
provide full time national program leader- 
ship for the marketing education program. 

48. MDE should offer semester credit courses. 

49. MDE should offer pre-vocational courses for 
Grades 7-12. 

30. MDE teachers should be involved with the 
development of articulation between secondary 
and post-secondary. 
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Table 2 

Rank Order of Statements by Texas, Georgia 
and National Conference Participants 

Texas Georgia National 

Statement ^ i£2Si — 4 

1- 1 5 * 

2- J 13 " 

3- \l 40 31 

4- 14 * 

5. " 49 " 

6. '5 10 2 

8. 29 W 

9. 33 ^ 10 

10. I 7 

13. 45 31 

14. ^4 28 4 

18 32 4 

17. \l 25 13 

18. 2^ 3 

19. ,3 12 

20. \l 43 21 

21. IQ 28 



47. 



49. 

O 50. 



22. \l 35 21 

23. " 36 21 

24. 27 2^ 21 

25. J8 13 

27. 18 

28. I) 30 

26 38 

30. l\ 47 31 

31. {l 8 13 

32. " 17 13 

U 4^ « 

8 21 38 

35. ! ft 21 



36. ,4 21 



37. S 44 35 

38. l{ .12 31 

39. 27 28 

46. 21 13 
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